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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ie ae 
HERE is little fresh news to chronicle from the seat of war, 
except that General Plumer has occupied Pietersburg, 
captured a gun, destroyed a large quantity of ammunition, and 
taken a considerable number of prisoners. Both strategically 
and politically the occupation of Pietersburg is of importance. 
It not only deprives the Boers of their last town of any size, but 
of their last piece of railway. In addition to this there are 
rumours of depression in the Boer ranks, and also the state- 
ment, at present lacking official confirmation, that Botha has 
again opened communications with Lord Kitchener. The Boers, 
of course, call these communications—treating for peace, 
but in reality, if they are serious, they can only be negotiations 
preliminary to surrender. The Boers know already that at any 
moment they can surrender, and that they will be, not merely 
fairly, but generously treated by us. The time for any other 
sort of negotiations is past. But though this is the hard fact, 
and though no special terms can be granted, there is no reason 
why we should not “save the face” of the Boer commanders by 
calling the arrangements for surrender negotiations for peace. 
Possibly, however, nothing practical will come of the overtures 
to which we have alluded, and the war will continue for 
another month or so. The difficulty of course is the status of 
the Boer commanders. Directly the war is over they become 
men of no special account. While the war continues they are 
men of great importance. It*is only human if they view the 
prospect of their extinction with considerable repulsion. Let 
us hope that in a few years some of the younger leaders will 
be found as officers of irregular mounted corps, serving under 
the British flags just as MacDonalds and MacPhersons served 
under it only seven or eight years after the *45. 





The event of the week has been the reception of the Italian 
Fleet at Toulon, which has been attended by President 
Loubet. The visit, of course, was intended to display the 
friendliness of Italy under its new and more liberal Govern- 
ment towards France and the readiness of France to accept 
any overtures. King Victor Emmanuel II. sent the President 
the Collar of the Annunziata, and the President in reply ex- 
pressed his hope “for the happy realisation now approaching 
of the hopes of the Royal house”; there were banquets and 
there were speeches, neither of them worth describing. The 
speakers especially had, it is plain, edited all interest out 
of their utterances. The reporters notice two facts, the 
extreme caution of everybody, and the disposition of the 
crowds to huzza for the Russian officers—the Russian 
squadron was in the harbour—while regarding the Italians 
in respectful but very cold silence. They know Italy will 
not fight Germany, and they hope Russia will. The 








reception of President Loubet on his route and at Toulon 
was most cordial, and in all the complicated ceremonials the 
middle-aged lawyer made no blunder. 


It should be noted that the Queen-Regent of Spain 
sent a man-of-war to the festivities at Toulon, the idea being 
to demonstrate to the world the friendliness of the 
Latin races on the Mediterranean. There is no doubt that 
if the Latin peoples could unite they would constitute a for- 
midable aggregate of power, and no wonder that the dream of 
uniting them has attracted many statesmanlike minds. 
History, however, shows that it is impossible. France will 
not deal with her Latin neighbours on a footing of equality, 
for, as Napoleon III. telegraphed to Victor Emmanuel, 
“where France is present she commands.” Moreover, as 
often happens, the easy intercourse between the races has 
deepened their dislike, till it is difficult to induce labourers of 
the three countries to work together without drawing knives. 
The Italians in the United States say the Americans oppress 
them, but they are far better treated there than in France, 
in every trade dispute. They are at least not liable to expul- 
sion in hundreds at a time. 


The report that the Russian retreat in the matter of 
the Manchurian Treaty was due in great measure to 
Japanese remonstrances gathers strength, and with it the 
rumour that an alliance between the two countries is now 
probable. This project is favourably regarded by the Press 
in both countries, and would, financially, be convenient to 
both. Its basis, doubtless, would be that Russia should not 
be hampered in Manchuria, and that the Mikado should be 
regarded as overlord in Korea, at least up to the fortieth 
parallel. On the other hand, the Chinese reluctance to form 
a close alliance with Japan and to entrust the Army to 
Japanese officers is evidently decreasing, and that would suit 
the Japanese statesmen better than any transaction with 
Russia. The next few weeks will probably produce a decision, 
and may settle the fate of the Far East for a generation. 
We should say the probabilities were in favour of the second 
solution, the dangers of which to European influence we have 
repeatedly pointed out. 


The Times correspondent at Pekin strongly advises the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the international army of occupation 
from Pekin. The troops have nothing to do, there is much 
“friction” between them, and one day there may be “a 
serious collision.” There is nothing to fear from the Chinese 
Government and little from the people, though the eight 
months of occupation have greatly deepened their horror of 
the foreigner,—a change due to the German punitive expedi- 
tions. He fears anarchy when the troops withdraw, and 
recommends that evacuation should be gradual, and that the 
leading Chinese should be invested with authority. The 
cause of delay seems to be the difficulty about the indemnity, 
Sir R. Hart fixing the maximum sum at £50,000,000, while 
several Powers are talking of £80,000,000, or even £100,000,000. 
These seem to us sensible views, but the difficulty in the way 
is the international character alike of occupation and demands. 
The Concert is like an overloaded train. There are the rails 
and the steam and the engine, but the wheels cannot be made 
to bite. The Chinese, it should be added, are eagerly desirous 
of our departure, but instead of settling at once, want evacua- 
tion to precede settlement. 





Letters from St. Petersburg are all alike in their 
account of the situation there. The student question has 
divided Ministers, society, and even the Army, and the 
Government appears unable to resolve upon a policy. The 
Czar, who is apparently shocked by the violence of the repres- 
sive measures adopted, has appointed General Vannovsky 
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Minister of Education because he is old and lenient, but he is 
himself so perturbed by the hubbub that whispers of his 
abdication are rife. He never was physically strong, and his 
illness has left traces on his constitution. He must wait, 
however, for his wife’s aecouchement, and if the child is a son 
will certainly remain on the throne as long as God allows. 
The Russians in exile all affirm that the populace of the cities, 
who were devotees of the Czar, now support the students, and 
many add that the peasantry also who are suffering are on the 
same side. The former statement accords with all the 
evidence, but the latter requires much confirmation. It is 
admitted on all hands that the Army is with the Government, 
but is annoyed by the too great readiness of the police to call 
for its intervention. 


The Times correspondent at Moscow sends a translation of 
a most striking letter from Count Leo Tolstoy to the Czar 
urging his Majesty to put an end to religious persecution in 
Russia, which, he says, not only exists, but is on the increase. 
No less than ten thousand Doukhobors, several thousand 
Molokani in the district of Kars, as many in Erivan, the 
Molokani of Tashkent, and some ten thousand persons in the 
provinces of Kharkoff and Kiefft are persecuted for their 
faith, and only seek permission to abandon their own land. 
They are “among the best people in Russia.” Count Tolstoy 
beseeches the Emperor no longer to listen to Pobiedonostzeff, 
“who is a man behind his time, cunning, obstinate, and cruel,” 
but to abolish the persecuting laws, to liherate the prisoners 
for conscience’ sake, and where the difficulty is refusal to 
enlist, to substitute compulsory labour for military service. 
We fear the Czar will reply that it is the people, and not he, 
who demand the punishment of heretics, but certainly the 
liberty of petition cannot be said not to exist in Russia. It 
must not be forgotten that we also once persecuted heretics, 
and for the same reason, inability to believe that men of a 
different faith cou’d be loyal subjecis. 


Messrs. Agnew, the picture dealers, have recovered the 
great picture by Gainsborough of the Duchess of Devonshire 
which was stolen from them in 1876. It was on exhibition, 
and the thief, said to be of rank in his profession, outstayed 
the visitors, concealed himself behind the curtain, and 
cut the picture out of the frame. He took it to 
America, and there it has remained for twenty-five years, 
“hidden in the false bottom of a trunk.” Mr. W. 
Pinkerton, the well-known detective, while listening to the 
adventures of one “Pat Sheedy,’ heard of the picture as 
existing in a Western town, and arranged that after it had 
been identified it should be restored to its owners, doubtless 
for a “ consideration,’ though about that there seems to be 
some mystery, Messrs. Agnew declaring that they only paid 
“expenses.” The picture has been brought to London, and 
will now be exhibited and then sold; and Messrs. Agnew, who 
originally gave £10,000 for it, will, we imagine, find that 
owing to the rise in the value of all artistic luxuries, they 
have lost nothing by its detention. The theft was regarded 
at the time as a triumph of professional skill, and its author 
is described even now as a “ Napoleon of Crime,” but we 
fail to perceive its special ingenuity. An empty room with a 
picture in it presents few difliculties to a practised house- 
breaker, and the object would seem to have been badly 
selected. The theft was sure to set the whole world agog, 
and who would buy a picture as well known to every. probable 
buyer as the Sistine Madonna? The only chance for the thief 
was ransom, and he had to wait twenty-five years for: that, 
and then accept a sum equal to a wage of 18s. a week during 
that time. Ordinary pocket-picking would have paid him 
better. 


A sketch-plan of the site and altered surroundings of the 
proposed National Memorial to Queen Victoria is given in the 
Daily Telegraph of Tuesday. From this we gather that the 
Mall will be carried through into Trafalgar Square and an 
arch erected opposite Carlton Terrace. To gain the necessary 


additional space in front of Buckingham Palace itis proposed 
to carry the roadway on either side—leading to Constitution 
Hill and the Buckingham Palace Road—in a wide curve 
cutting off a portion of St. James’s and the Green Parks, 
which will be fenced off by a decorative stone balustrade, and 
affording room for.two “islands,” equidistant.from the site 


—— 
of the statue, on which allegorical groups of statuary would 
probably be erected. The nature of the central structure is 
obviously matter for conjecture, but it is pointed out that in 
regard to height it must be regulated by that of the facade of 
the Palace, which is 80ft. to the top of thé balustrade. The 
scheme thus outlined is, no doubt, capable of impressive 
treatment, but the sacrifice of a row of trees in the Mall is 
very deeply to be regretted, and calls, we hold, for a modifica. 
tion of the plan. The statue may or may not be beautify] 
but we know that trees in a town can never be ugly or out of 
place. 





As to the effect of the Memorial itself, everything will depend 
on the manner of treatment. It is arranged that the statueof 
Queen Victoria shall be executed by Mr. Brock, while five archi. 
tects—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., My. 
Ernest George, Sir Thomas Drew, of Dublin, and Dr. Rowland 
Anderson, of Edinburgh—have been selected to send in com. 
petitive plans to the Office of Works. We confess toa somewhat 
hopeless feeling as to the artistic outcome of the Memorial, 
and dread a dead, dreary, soulless, formal effort of the type 
which Renan so well called Vart administratif,—an art of which 
Berlin and Vienna are full. However, it is no good to be too 
pessimistic, and perhaps the result will falsify our misgivings, 
We sincerely trust it may. In any case, when once the design 
is accepted the sculptor and the chosen architects must have 
a free hand, and be allowed to do their best without being 
fidgeted to death by Committees. 

We regret to note the death on last Saturday, at the age of 
seventy-seven, of Mr. George Murray Smith, the publisher. 
Mr. Smith, who succeeded to the control of his father's 
business when he was only twenty-one, was intimately asso. 
ciated with a great many of the most brilliant men of letters, 
art, and science on terms which reflected at Jeast as much 
credit on his goodness of heart as on his great business ability 
and literary flair. In illustration of these qualities it is 
enough to mention that he shared with his reader, Mr. Smith 
Williams, the kudos of discovering Charlotte Bronté, that he 
brought out some of Ruskin’s greatest wovks, that he was 
the publisher of Thackeray and Browning, of the prose works 
of Matthew Arnold, and the novels of his gifted niece. As 
the founder of the Cornhill and the Pall Mall Gazette he 
deserves to be remembered, but his best monument is the 
splendid “ Dictionary of National Biography,” a work planned 
with a noble disregard for business principles, and carried out 
with admirable efficiency under the successive editorships of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Sidney Lee. Mr. George Smith 
did great and notable service to English literature, 


An interesting letter appears in Tuesday's Times calling 
attention to the needs of poor ladies,—the forlorn class which 
finds a “comparatively costly and very comfortless home in 
furnished lodgings.’ The writer points out that to assist this 
“helpless, half-educated, refined, and shrinking creature of 
circumstance,’ who cannot combine and will not discuss her 
poverty, need not be a costly philanthropic work, but might 
be made an opening for profitable enterprise, if the principle 
of the club were adopted. We entirely agree with the view 
that the success of such a scheme depends on its being placed 
on a business, and not an eleemosynary, footing. The pros- 
perity of the Rowton Houses is of most encouraging augury 
to any one who should venture to organise similar institutions 
for the housing of independent yet impecunious gentle- 
women. 


Among the special Army Orders issued by the War Office 
on Thursday was the following :—‘“ Any officer or soldier who 
when in the presence of the enemy displays a white flag or 
other token of surrender will be tried by general Court- 
Martial. Charges will be framed under Section 40 of the 
Army Act.” That is excellent, and the only wonder is that 
it was not the rule of our Army long ago. The public must 
not, of course, imagine that trial by Court-Martial means 
military condemnation. It merely means that raising the 
white flag is to be treated like losing a ship. The officer will 
be called upon to justify his conduct to the full before a strict 
Court of Inquiry, If, as: sometimes happens, he can show he 
had no alternative but to raise the white flag, he will, of course, 





be fully acquitted... If he cannot justify -his action, or can only 
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~ sally justify it, he will be dealt with as the varying merits 
of the case deserve. 


The approach of the Budget has produced a most. vehement 
attack on our present system of taxation from the Times, both 
in a leading article and in an article “from a correspondent 
entitled ‘ The Reform of Taxation.” The contention of the 
Times writers is that our present fiscal system is bad beca use 
the sources of Imperial taxation are too few,—because, that is, 
instead of fidgeting and worrying the taxpayers and trades 
at every turn, we have a few taxes yielding very large sums. 
We entirely dissent from the Times view, and believe that the 
old maxim that we ought not to levy a tax unless it will pro- 
duce a large sum is perfectly sound. If not, we may soon reach 
the condition of things under which three-quarters of the 
produce of a tax will be spent in collecting it. In the course 
of his protest against relying on a few big taxes, the corre- 
spondent of the Times creates a really magnificent paradox. 
He tells us that in his belief “a man with £5,000 a year 
probably has a harder struggle to make ends meet and 
maintain his poor relations and dependents, as well as keep 
up his subscriptions which are all incidental to a certain 
position, than has the man with a pound or 30s. a week.” 
Will not Mr. Phil May or Mr. Gould give us a picture of the 
benevolent stonemason on 30s. a week watching a haggard 
and ¢areworn creature with £0,000 a year driving by in his 
carriage and pair :—“ Pore beggar, it’s a ’ard struggle, but ’e 
don’t take it sittin’; note; ‘e stands up to ’is troubles like 
a man, and I ’onours ‘im for it” ? 


— 


A far sounder view of our fiscal system is supplied by Mr. 
Harold Cox, secretary of the Cobden Club, in his letter to 
Thursday's Zimes. He points out that the four main 
principles which have hitherto marked its development are :— 
(1) No taxation on food or raw materials in order that our 
manufactures may be placed at the best advantage; (2) no 
manipulation of Customs-duties in the direction of Protection; 
(3) few rather than many indirect taxes in order to produce 
the minimum interference with trade; (4) the levying of a 
large part of the revenue by direct taxation. Mr. Harold Cox 
goes on to point out what magnificent fiscal results have been 
obtained in the past by obeying these principles. We entirely 
agree, and therefore, though we recognise the need for 
increased taxation, we ask that as little modification as 
possible shall be made in the essential character of our system. 
Let new taxes be imposed from necessity, but not out of mere 
fiscal wantonness or from a vague and restless notion that it 
is better for the cistern of national wealth to leak away on all 
sides and in a hundred different places than to be tapped in 
one or two definite and orderly large jets. 


Weare very glad to see that persons interested in the motor- 
ear industry have addressed a memorial to the members of 
County Councils of England and Wales, protesting against 
the recommendations for further interference with motor- 
cars made by certain Councils to the Local Government 
Board. These were to the effect that “ (a) all motor vehicles 
should be compelled to carry a distinguishing number, and 
that (b) the limit of the speed of motor vehicles should be 
reduced to ten miles per hour.” The memorialists very pro- 
perly point out how grossly absurd as well as grossly unfair 
it would be to subject motor-cars to these disabilities. In 
truth, they would kill an industry which is just making a 
start in this country, and which ought, under fair conditions, 
to be far more developed than it is. There is already over 
£3,000,000 of capital employed in the motor industry, but 
compared with France this seems a very small figure. In 
France the value of the motor-cars turned out every year is 
over £1,000,000, and directly and indirectly the trade gives 
employment to over a hundred thousand men. We very 
greatly hope, then, that the new restrictions sought to be 
placed on motor-cars will not be adopted by the Local 
Government Board, for if they are adopted they will. be 
certain to strangle the industry. This would be bad from the 
special trade point of view, but it would be even worse from 
that of those who desire to see a centrifugal influence at work 
in all our great centres of population. We want to see an 
exodus of all classes countrywards from the towns, and this 
movement can be greatly helped by the spread of the use of 
motor-cars, 
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When the movement for self-propelled traffic has ob- 
tained its full development, and when motor-cars are 
both efficient and cheap, they will not only enormously 
facilitate living in the country, but will help to make all rural 
industries pay better. Only the other day a landowner near 
London found that by sending his milk to town by 
motor-car instead of by train, he could make a profit 
which was before absorbed by the railway company. The 
milk went straight from the dairy to the milkman instead 
of having to be first carted to and then carted from the 
station. This is only a single instance, but once give. the 
motor-car fair play and we shall hear of hundreds of others. 
A word may be said as to the question of safety. It is possible 
to drive a motor-car to the peril of all who use the road, other 
motor-car users included, but it is just as possible to drive a 
horse or ride a bicycle in the same dangerous way, and in all 
three cases those who imperil the comfort and safety of the 
public should be punished. But-even given reckless driving, 
the motor-car will probably do the least damage, because motor- 
cars can be, and habitually are, fitted with really powerful 
brakes. A horse and carriage going twelve miles an hour 
cannot be stopped suddenly. .A motor-ear, by the application 
of the brakes, can be brought to a standstill with infinitely 
more rapidity. That is why far fewer people are driven over 
by motor-cars than by traps and carts. In five years’ time if 
motor-cars are given fair play the public will admit that they 
are far safer for all concerned than horse-drawn vehicles. After 
all, a motor-car engine cannot be vicious or out of temper. 


Thursday's Morning Post contains a letter from Colonel 
MacLeod, who writes deprecating any large expenditure to 
satisfy what he describes as “the craze for long ranges for 
rifle practice.” In his opinion, marksmanship is not developed 
through the agency of such ranges. The burghers are the 
best shots in the world, paralleled only, perhaps, by our 
Colonial allies. And to what is their superiority owing? 
Have these crack shots had their rifle ranges, their prizes, 
their elaborate devices for computing distance, and so forth ? 
“Nothing of the sort. Their practice has been limited to 
the shooting of wild animals at an average distance, as every 
sportsman will tell us, of some eighty or eighty-five yards.” 
Herein lies the whole gist of the matter,—the man who can 
shoot well at one hundred yards can shoot well at any dis- 
tance. Though a little overstated, Colonel MacLeod’s main 
proposition is perfectly sound. It is right that specially good 
shots should train themselves by long-distance shooting, but 
for ordinary purposes short ranges are all that is required. 
If this could only be got into the heads of the public we 
should far sooner reach our ideal of a rifle range in every 
village. As it is, the craze for long practice ranges prevents 
hundreds of villages from possessing rifle clubs. Never was 
the better more clearly the enemy of the good. 


The Times lately printed a number of extracts from a 
diary written between September and December last by an 
Englishwoman, the wife of a miller living in Ventersdorp. 
As that town has been more often alternately occupied and 
reoccupied by British and Boers than perhaps any other in 
South Africa, the record gives a most curious picture of the 
ebb and flow of war. One month the British troops give the 
writer a wounded mare; when the animal is sound the Boers 
carry it off along with all the arms in the house. Then we 
have a picture of the writer saluting the “ Tommies” as they 
march into Ventersdorp in the early morning by waving a 
sheet out of the bedroom window. In November'she is an 
eye-witness, from her own door, of three engagements in two 
days, the shells flying over the house “like a big rushing 
wind,” and describes the disappointing of their hopes that 
the place might be garrisoned. Finally, at the end of 
December, the English troops, with seven generals, are once 
more in Ventersdorp, but the end of the war seemed then as far 
off as ever, and the writer concludes with a touching tribute 
to. the.memory..of .a, gallant. .traoper..in .the Scots Lmperial 
Yeomanry who had given her his badge to make an ornament 
for “Pom-Pom ”"—her baby. The simplicity and artlessness 
of the narrative only adds to the impressiveness of this 
picture of the trials of a loyalist household in the Transvaal. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
BRITAIN’S TRUE POLICY. 


URING the Easter Recess the very able publicist who 
often writes on foreign as well as on military affairs 
in the leading columns of the Morning Post has been 
stating at length what he regards as the true view of the 
foreign policy of the United Kingdom. With one portion 
of his remarks, that which describes the way in which the 
problems of foreign policy should be approached, we are 
in the heartiest accord. With the other, that which 
prescribes the particular policy to be adopted, we are in 
the strongest possible disagreement. Let us take, first, 
our point of agreement. He is absolutely in the right 
when he pleads for a clear and intelligible national policy. 
He desires that our statesmen, instead of merely acting 
from‘hand to mouth, should take stock of the position of 
the Empire and its needs, and should then make up their 
minds as to what is the policy best suited to serve those 
needs. They must first know what their ends are, then 
consider how to attain those ends, and finally put their 
plan for attaining them into operation. That this is the 
only possible way of achieving successful action is quite 
clear. No business really prospers unless those who con- 
trol it place before themselves certain definite aims, and also 
certain definite—we do not, of course, say permanent and 
unalterable, but definite—plans for their accomplishment. 
The writer in the J/orning Post notes, also, that the need 
for knowing what we want and having a clear plan to get 
it is made the more imperative by the fact that foreign 
nations have all definite policies by which their actions 
are governed. If a man’s competitors in business all 
“ muddle along anyhow,” it may be safe for him to do so, 
but if they all have clear aims while he alone does not 
know what he wants or how he means to get it, he is 
certain to go under in the fierce competition to which he 
is exposed. In other words, in public as in private affairs 
a general vague desire to do well and prosper and keep 
ahead of your rivals is not enough. It is necessary in 
order to make the best of one’s resources 1. understand 
where one wants to go and to use the shortest and easiest 
route to get there. 

With this demand for a careful study of our national 
needs on the part of our leading statesmen we are, as we 
have said, in entire agreement. When, however, the 
writer in the Morning Post propounds the main item in 
what he considers should be our national policy, it must, 
we hold, be condemned as completely mistaken and as 
derived from a blind and mistaken view of our national 
needs. Our national policy as propounded by the writer 
in the Morning Post comes to something very like the 
simple formula, ‘‘ Withstand Russia.” As he conceives 
the end to which our national policy should be directed, it 
is—K++p Russia down, prevent her territorial expansion 
hold ber in check at all pomts and at all costs. 
For example, the leading article in the Morning Post of 
Tuesday, while dealing with the crisis in China, boldly 
asks that we should inspire,and lead the opposition against 
Russia. . What should be our policy is thus set forth :— 
“The crisis consists in this, that all the Powers except 
one would gladly set a limit to the aggrandisement of 
Russia in Asia, but that none of them cares to take on 
itself the championship of the common interest. They 
are like a group of separate sticks, each of which might 
bend or break under pressure, but which, if tied together, 
would be strong enough to resist any strain that could be 
brought to bear on them. The difficulty is that the 
initiative in bringing the Powers into a combination can 
come only from Great Britain, and Great Britain will not 
move.” The writer then goes on to show how neither 
Japan nor the United States can be expected to bell the 
cat, and how it is equally unreasonable that the Triple 
Alliance should take the initiative. ‘“ They cannot invite 
other Powers to join them in setting barriers to Russia 
in Asia, because such an invitation, though it might be 
rejected, would be likely to be resented by Russia, and 
might expose the central Powers to attack from Russia 
and her ally in the West. A European war -between the 
Triple and the Dual Alliance would be a misfortune for 
all the five Powers, and would exhaust them all to little 
or no purpose. But Great Britain, if, as is commonly 





supposed, and as all her Ministries have ever declareq 
she has a Navy equal to her needs, has nothing to foge 
by way of direct reprisals from the Dual Alliance ‘ak 
can supply. to the Triple Alliance and Japan the king 
of assistance which would be of the greatest service.” 
In fact, the other Powers are represented as actir 
very much like the mob of little animals in « Alig, 
in Wonderland.” Somebody has got to do the 
job, and they all think it had better be ‘ Bill’ «Th, 
general situation,” we are told, “here described calling 
for a British initiative has existed almost in the 
precise form now indicated for about seven years; byt 
twice only has it been crystallised into a special Oppor- 
tunity ; the first time at the close of the Chinese-Japanese 
War, and the second time now, when Japan is considering 
whether her struggle for existence against Russia can be 
further postponed.” We are thus in effect told that we 
should now take the initiative by making an arrangement 
for controlling Russia which would have the Triple 
Alliance, Japan, and the United States behind it, ang 
would at the same time apparently detach France from 
the Dual Alliance, and so produce a good understanding 
between her and Great Britain and Germany, 


Granted that it ought to be the end of our foreign 
policy to oppose Russia, we admit that the writer in the 
Morning Post bas reason on the side of his proposals, 
If our national interests really demand that Russia js 
to be kept down, then no doubt we ought not to miss any 
reasonable chance of rallying the Powers against her, and 
of inducing them to join with us in dealiug her a heavy 
diplomatic blow. But before we discuss the conclusions 
we must ask leave to discuss the premises. Why is it 
the chief natioual need of Great Britain, and so the essen- 
tial foundation of our foreign policy, to withstand Russia 
and to take every possible opportunity of flying at her 
throat? If it is our chief national need to fly at her 
throat whenever we can, then by all means let us do so, 
and with all the power at our command, for nothing, we 
agree, is so dangerous as barking without biting; but 
let us be sure before we adupt this policy of checking 
Russia at all points that the game is really worth while, 
We can readily understand that it is an important national 
need oa Germany’s side, and in a less degree on 
Austria’s also, that we should fly at Russia’s throat, but 
what we want to know is, is it worth our while, is it our 
essential national need ? We agree that it is essential for 
us to protect India from a Russian invasion, and we would 
spend our last shilling in defending Iadia, but do we 
protect India by checking Russia first in the Near East 
and now in the Far Kast? We should have thought 
that a better way of protecting India was by allowing 
Russia to come into the Mediterranean in the Near East, 
and so get herself involved in the vortex of Mediterranean 
politics; and in the Far East to welcome her to the open 
water, Where she comes not only under the fire of our 
guns, but meets with potential opponents such as Japan, 
America, and Germany. As it 18s, we are in danger of 
hurling Russia upon India because we have closed ail other 
outlets to her expansive energy. If we ceased checking 
Russia everywhere aud at all times, she would expand in 
places where she would come under other influences than 
ours, Take, for example, her last expansion at the 
expense of China. That bas brought Russia not only the 
future enmity of the Chinese people, but the immediate 
enmity of Japan, and the potential enmity of the United 
States and of Germany. Of course, we can if we like step 
in and in effect say to those Powers: ‘Don’t trouble 
yourselves about Russia, we will bell the cat tor you; you 
have only to keep quiet, and we will drive Russia back to 
her snows.’ But suppose we do not do this, it 1s 
extremely likely that the Powers in question will them- 
selves take action, for it is evident that they are very 
nervous about Russia. But it will be said, we suppose, 
that we dare not wait for such an eventuality, and that 
the growth of Russia’s power in China is so dangerous to 
us that we must take the initiative and check it at all costs. 
But why is it so dangerous ? Is it so certain, to begin with, 
that Russia can conquer China? All Europe is in reality 
being defied by the Chinese Court, but yet all Europe 
refuses to run the risk of following the Chinese Court 
inland. Even if Russia wanted to conquer all China, 








which is doubtful, she would find it a very tough morsel, 
for the Chinese people do not love Russians, “ But will 
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“|! pussia’s occupation of Manchuria -utterly destroy all 
sh trade in those regions?” We do not believe a 


word of it. A Russian Governor, even armed with a 
tariff, is not likely to throw half as many obstacles in the 
of trade as a Chinese Mandarin. In truth, we can 
see no reason why Russia should be assumed to be our 
natural enemy,—the Power which we must check at all 
hazards. We see, however, plenty of reasons why Russia 
ghould not be our natural enemy. We are the great sea- 
Power, she the great land-Power. We are a great 
trading and capitalist nation ; she, with all her vast 
resources undeveloped, wants trade and capital. In truth, 
there is no rivalry such as there was between us and 
France, and will be with Germany with her sea-power, 
her oversea Colonial Empire, and her industrial and 
commercial competition. We do not want to rank any 
Power as a natural enemy, for we believe there is room 
for all, and that competition is better than monopoly in 
Empire as in trade ; but if any Power must be classed as a 
natural enemy, it is Germany, not Russia. 


But though we cannot admit that a calm and well-con- 
sidered view of our national needs can possibly discover 
“Withstand Russia” as our true national policy, we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that we may 
be reaching a situation in Europe when a definite, even if 
mistaken, policy will be better than no policy at all. We 
would infinitely rather come to terms with Russia, and 
make a clear understanding with her, than commit our- 
selves to Japan and the Triple Alliance, but if our 
statesmen will not or cannot come to an understanding 
with Russia, we would rather stand in with the Triple 
Alliance than do what we appear to be doing now,—2.¢., 
barking at Russia’s heels, and giving her the impression 
that we are her deadliest foe, and yet making no arrange- 
ment with Russia’s European and Far Eastern enemies. 
That is pure foolishness. We get all the odium of an 
anti-Russian policy, and yet get none of its advantages. 
We are hated and feared by Russia, and yet if the Dual 
Alliance attacked us we should have no support from the 
Triple Alliance. Rather than withstand Russia in our 
present feeble and futile way, we would withstand her 
boldly and strongly. It would be a bad and unintelligent 
policy, but anything is better than no policy at all. 


way 





THE KING’S PAY. 


HE true argument which justifies the expenditure of 
half-a-million a year to maintain the Monarch in 
splendour seems to us to have been a little overlooked. A 
great deal has been written about the estates of the 
Crown which have been surrendered, but that is all a 
little conventional. The estates belonged, no doubt, 
legally to the Sovereign, but not in the sense in which a 
private man’s property belongs to himself. The estates 
were always considered to be held in trust, though the 
exact object of the trust was not defined ; their alienation 
to favourites was always bitterly resented, and in one 
celebrated instance, that of the grant to the first Duke of 
Portland, was practically cancelled by the Commons; and 
nobody even imagined that they could be alienated by 
will, Lord Eldon might as well have claimed the right to 
bequeath the fees out of which he built up his great 
fortune to the archbishopric of Canterbury. ‘The estates, 
like the fees, were part of the emoluments of office, and 
were afterwards, like them, exchanged for a salary which 
the nation has a clear right to diminish or increase, as 
necessity or changed circumstances may dictate. Nor is 
there muck in the statement that the scale of fortunes has 
enormously increased, and with it. the expenditure of the 
millionaires, The English people do not draw comparisons 
between the Sovereign and the millionaires. There is 
no relation in their minds, even of contrast, between 
Edward VII. and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. They do not envy 
the prodigal as the Continentals do, but they have no 
fancy for prodigality. The writer can remember when an 
absurd charge of the kind shook for some days the 
popularity even of Queen Victoria. The Queen’s cook, 
after some Royal battue, distributed the birds as usual, 
but had a fancy to send up a dish of pheasants’ tongues, 
which was taste’ and, we should imagine, rather disliked. 
The story got into the papers, it was imagined that the 
birds had been killed to furnish the tongues, and for days 





the Queen was compared with the least sane of Roman 
Cesars. We have a recollection, certainly true as regards 
one case, that sermons were preached upon the sinfulness 
of a waste which, as the birds were dead, was really a 
frugalitv. Nobody wishes the Sovereign to vie with the 
nouveaux riches,as Mr. Labouchere sardonically suggests 
he may do, any more than they wish him to heap up 
treasure as so many Kings in history have done. What 
they do wish is to continue the kingship, and the relation 
between the kingship and “the sustained splendour of a 
stately life,” as Lord Beaconsfield put it, is in their minds 
unchangeable. They despise a cotton-velvet throne. 
They wish the great figure of their community, the 
standard-bearer of the State, to have “regal” sur- 
roundings, and regality and splendour area in their minds 
synonymous. A King living in a small house with a 
servant in “ pepper-and-salt” is to them no King at all, 
only a mere squalid President, of no particular use. It 
is not the people who would object if the King wore a 
crown. There must be palaces, great officers of the 
Court, forests, gardens, and yachts, a continuous and 
visible dignity of life, with an indifference to bargaining 
and small economies. Above all, there must be the 
capacity on occasion for joining in stately ceremonials 
which other Princes may attend, and in which the 
representative of the richest nation in the world must 
not be markedly outshone. The better, the simpler, the 
more reflective the King is the better thev are pleased, 
witness the affection for Queen Victoria, but they 
wish for externals all the same. This is the people’s 
ideal, and though they know it to be a costly one they 
wish to see it realised. How much it ought to cost they 
do not know, and they leave that matter to the experts, 
just as they do the cost of a first-class ironclad. It 
is horrid that steel and labour should be so dear, 
but still the battleship must be had, must be the 
best of its kind, and must be paid for. It is hard 
that so much should be invested in a fabric which may 
never be used, but still the ship is essential to the great 
ends for which States are organised, and what is the use 
of fretting? The people do not, as we believe, fret at all 
about the allowances to the Monarch or his Queen or his 
heir, their only sense of annoyance being at grants made 
to members of his family more distant from the throne. 
They do not quite understand that if they want the king- 
ship to be magnificent persons within the succession must 
not be allowed to sink into poverty, and have frequently 
displayed on that subject quite astonishing bitterness of 
feeling. They are wrong, though we think the time is 
arriving when distant heirs should be considered merely 
as subjects with grand pedigrees, and expected to provide 
for themselves; but that is a mere error of detail, and by 
no means affects the grand result, which is that as the 
people wish the Army to be an effective one and the 
Fleet an irresistible one, and will always pay for those two 
objects, so they wish the sceptre to exist and to be of 
gold, whatever the goldsmith’s bill. 


This argument, that the people seriously and deliber- 
ately desire to see a certain splendid dignity in their 
Sovereign’s daily life, should be a good one with all demo- 
crats; and there is another which will weigh as much with 
politicians. They do not wish to see the Constitution, 
which is a tall structure kept in air with much toil and 
effort, tried by a discontented King. Kings are human, and 
there is much in the English Constitution to try even a 
reasonably placid Sovereign’s mind. The work, the actual 
daily work, is much harder than is generally supposed, 
the necessity of always taking advice when in theory you 
are head of the establishment can be palatable to no 
man, and there are few who love responsibility for acts 
which at heart they disapprove. A Judge must always obey 
the law, but at least he can always interpret it, and constitu- 
tional Kings cannot even do that. If you add to the dis- 
agreeables of sucha situation the perpetual sense, always 
most galling to an Englishman, of an income inadequate 
to his position, of things being perpetually “‘ expected ” for 
which the money is insufficient, you might have at the 
head of the State, with immense influence and oppor- 
tunities, though with little direct power, a moody and 
dissatisfied man, who might even become a danger to the 
system. If a voluptuary, he might run heavily in debt, 
and be driven to debtors’ devices ; if an ordinary man, 
he would question every proposal made to him with an 
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infinitely harassing querulousness; and if a man with 
purpose and will, ‘he would use every fragment of power 
left him—and there are some big bits left even to a 
constitutional King—to form a party, and so be a 
weight. to be counted in the State. It is usual to say 
and believe that this is now impossible, but we are not 
entirely convinced of that. Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
whose reputation for wisdom has risen with every 
year that has elapsed since his death, used to say that 
the British Constitution would survive everything excepta 
King of genius, and had he lived, he would, we thiuk, 
have ated: or a King who attained, say, Mr. Gladstone’s 
popularity. The impecunious man of ability is seldom a 
very safe man. He is “lean,” as Cassius was, in another 
sense than Shakespeare’s. The obifer dicta of Kings 
circulate fast, and penetrate deeply into the community, 
and a Cabinet with the King opposed to it loses much of 
its self-confidence. Do what they will, statesmen cannot 
deprive a King of all power, of his social leadership, of 
his share in the distribution of honours, of his impre- 
scriptible charm for the multitude, always apt to believe 
that if he did but govern as well as reign all grievances 
would be redressed. It has never been deemed advisable 
to pay the highest Judges badly, nor is it wise to keep a 
constitutional King, who should be the most judicious 
and impartial of referees, continually on the fret with the 
thought that the tacit contract between him and his 
people, that he should be dignified and they self-governed, 
has not been observed. The House of Commons, we 
hope, will follow the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, which we gave last week and which are very 
moderate, without too much discussion, and with a fair 
hope that for another possibly long reign we are done 
with discussions abvut the Civil List, which always raise 
temper, because, though the rich and the poor are in this 
instance fairly agreed, they cannot help assigning to the 
signs of the equation different arithmetical values. 





MODERN WAR AND CONTINENTAL ARMIES. 


E trust that our chief statesmen and leading 
politicians, and also those who help to form 

and direct public opinion in the Press, will give a very 
careful study to the introduction written to a book on the 
Boer War published this week. The book is called “ My 
Experiences of the Boer War,” by Count Sternberg, and 
is a translation of a very curious and interesting record of 
the war from the Boer side kept by a gallant but wholly 
impartial Austrian soldier of fortune who happened to 
place his services at the disposal of the Boers, but who 
would have been quite willing to take the British side had 
he been able to obtain an entrance into our Army. But 
though the book is good reading enough, it is the intro- 
duction to which we desire to call special attention. It is 
written by that able soldier and military historian, Colonel 
Henderson, the author of the Life of Stonewall Jackson, 
and late the Director of Intelligence to the Headquarter 
Staff in South Africa, and it deals not so much with the 
book to which it happens to be attached as with the vastly 
more significant problem of the judgment that must be 
passed on the Continental armies in view of the experi- 
ences of war under modern conditions gained by us during 
the past year and a balf. It is the first serious attempt to 
take stock of the tactical and general organisation of the 
great foreign armies in the light of recent events made by 
a person fully competent to express a judgment. Hence 
its very great interest and importance. The general 
result of Colonel Henderson’s survey can. be roughly 
and shortly summed up in a single phrase. The 
Continental armies are what the Americans call ‘ back 
numbers” as far as modern fighting is concerned. 
They have not moved since the war of 1870. Every- 
thing in them is judged by that standard. That 
war is studied to the exclusion of all others, and what 
was right then and what was done in the Franco-German 
War is for them the universal touchstone. In a word, 
tbe great Continental armies have become petrified. They 
rely upon the experiences of the past in something the 
same way that the Prussian and Austrian armies relied 
upon the wars of Frederick the Great—there was about 
the same interval of time—when they wet the armies of 
the French Republic. They do not recognise the change 











ee) 
in the conditions wrought by really long-range weapons 
both rifles and artillery, and by smokeless powder. ~ 

Needless to say, it would not be worth our while to insist 
upon this fact merely in order to depreciate the German, oy 
Freuch, or other Continental armies, or to show that on 
have gained an experience withheld from them. Such 
depreciation would be both foolish and discourteous. We 
dwell on the fact, and desire that our rulers and leaders 
should take most serious note of it, for a very 
different reason. Weare going to reform and reorganise 
our military system, and this being so we are most 
anxious that we should not choose a bad and wisleadip 
model, and copy it in a fit of blind adulation, instead of 
having the courage and the good sense to make use of 
our Own experience, and to let reason and knowledge 
guide us. There is a real danger that we may adopt the 
hasty popular view, often to be heard in conversation 
that we did badly in South Africa because we had not 
sufficiently studied and assimilated Continental methods 
and that our reforms may take the shape of a servile copying 
of some German or French model. In reality, a great 
many of our mistakes came from an attempt to apply 
the old-fashioned ideas of war to circumstances to 
which they had ceased to be applicable. As we often 
felt during the bad period of the war, our officers constantly 
went wrong because, instead of using their own common. 
sense, they tried to think what Von Somebody-or-other 
would have done or said ought to be done. Let us then 
by all means avoid the danger of considering that the 
Continental armies can afford us a standard by which to 
correct our fighting organisation. They afford us nothing 
of the kind, and the sooner and more clearly this fact is 
recognised the better it will be for the British Army. 
That there is an immense improvement needed in the 
British Army we do not doubt for a moment, but let us 
put our house in order in the right, not in the wrong, 
way. We must not, of course, fall into the monstrous 
error of despising foreign arrangements because they-are 
foreign, or of refusing to imitate the armies of the Con. 
tinent when reason tells us they are in the right. On the 
contrary, we must “trade both with the living and the 
dead” for the perfection of our Army, but while doing so 
we must avoid the making of fetishes and the substitution 
of slavish copying for the exercise of thought and care 
and knowledge. 

After repelling, and as we hold with absolute success, 
the paradox that conscription or compulsion gives you a 
better army than the voluntary system, Cuvlonel Henderson 
goes on to show how greatly petrified is the system on 
which the armies of the Continent are based. It is true 
that Colonel Henderson does not always put the matter so 
bluntly or in such plain language as we have done, and very 
likely he may say that we have somewhat over-emphasised or 
even slightly exaggerated his view. Still, the general 
effect of his cautious and well-balanced essay is that 
which we have given. No reader can rise from it and 
carry away any other impression. Take, for example, 
the following passage. After declaring that the flat 
trajectory of the small-bore rifle, together with the 
invisibility of the men behind who use it, have pro- 
duced a complete revolution, he goes on to say of the 
Continental soldiers :—‘ To have to confess that the organi- 
sation and trainivg of their gigantic armies is based on 
antiquated principles would be more than humiliating : it 
would be the signal for most costly and laborious reforms. 
Yet the phenomena of the South African conflict permit 
no doubt whatever that the revolution is an accom- 
plished fact.” Colonel Henderson then sums up the 
revolution that we have just seen accomplished :—“(1) 
Infantry, attacking over open ground, must move in suc- 
cessive lines of skirmishers extended at wide intervals. 
(2) Cavalry, armed, trained, and equipped as the cavalry 
of the Continent, is as obsolete as the Crusaders. (3) 
Reconnaissance, even more important than heretofore, is 
far more difficult.” To the first two of these propositions, we 
are told, the theorists will take desperate exception. “They 
have already proclaimed that the attack in line of skir- 
mishers was simply adopted, both by ourselves and by the 
Boers, because neither we nor they knew better, and that 
Continental soldiers would have found no need to change 
their ordinary formations. The truth is, however, that 
our ordinary formations, previous to the war, were almost 
identically the same as those of other armies; but that 
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our officers, thanks to the experience of the Tirah cam- 

ion, and to a very general instinct in favour of less 
Lae methods, recognised, before even a shot was fired, 
that what they had practised in-peace was utterly un- 
suited to the Mauser-swept battlefield. On hardly a 
single occasion was the usage of the manwuvre-ground 
adbered to. At least five paces between skirmishers, 
with supports and reserves in the same open order, was 
the rale from the very first ; and the fact that the normal 
formations were 80 unanimously discarded speaks as 
highly for the resourcefulness of the British officer as 
the fact that the formations so unanimously substi- 
tuied proved admirably adapted to the new conditions.” 
Yet Colonel Henderson notes that at the last autumn 
manceuvres of the Continental armies the old system of 
attack was still adhered to :—‘ Thick firing lines, sup- 
orted by closed bodies and offering ideal targets, 
stolidly advanced, without the slightest attempt to make 
use of the advantages of the ground, against the most for- 
midable positions. It is still, too, an article of faith that 
four things only are necessary to success in the infantry 
attack—viz., discipline, energy, unity, and numbers, Such 
has been the opinion of Ovntinental soldiers since the 
close of the Franco-German war, and until their experi- 
ence has been enlarged they are not likely to abandon it. 
Nevertheless, it contains two fatal flaws. First, that in 
these days of a flat trajectory and the magazine, mere 
weight of numbers, and the piling of battalion on bat- 
talion, will have the same effect as in the days of 
Napoleon. Second, that a dense line, formed of as many 
rifles as can find room, halting at intervals, will pour 
in so heavy and effective a fire as to render the 
return fire of the defenders comparatively innocuous,” 
We wish we could quote more of Colonel Henderson’s 
brilliant and convincing words, and especially his remarks 


on cavalry tactics and on the blindness with which the | 


Continental armies retain the old ideas as to cavalry, 
and his pulverisation of the foreign critics who declared 
that our troops lost their morale with too small a percent- 
age of Joss. They never lost their morale at all and their 
losses were often enormous. Unfortunately, to indulge 
in such quotations is quite impossible. We can only 
put up a signpost to Colonel Henderson’s introduc- 
tion and insist on the need for its perusal by all 
who care that we should obtain an effivient Army. 
Before, however, we leave the subject we roust find room 
for the following admirable passage of general criticism :— 
“TE the truth be told, the tactics of certain foreign armies, 
of which the chief characteristic is that they rely on the 
momentum of the mass rather than the skill of the 
individual, are as degenerate and out of date as the 
Prussian tactics in 1806, and from the same cause. <A 
long peace is generaliy fatal to military efficiency. Too 
little experience of war and too much experience of field- 
days have always the same results—rigid and unvarying 
formations, attacks ruled by regulations instead of 
common-sense, and the uniformity of the drill-ground in 
every phase of the soldier's training. Uniformity is 
simple; it is easily taught, and it is eminently pic- 
turesque; it simplifies the task of inspecting officers ; it 
is agreeable to the centralising tendencies of human 
nature; and when it appears in the guise of well-ordered 
lines, advancing with mechanical precision, it has a 
specious appearance of power and discipline, especially 
when compared with the irregular movements of a swarm 
of skirmishers, Furthermore, it is far less difficult to 
train men to work in mass than independently. Thus 
order, steadiness, and uniformity become a fetish; 
officers and men are drilled, not trained.” 


We specially desire the attention of our readers to this 
passage because we trust it may help them to clear their 


winds of the misconception that strict drill, regularity, | 


and uniformity ave bard and difficult things to obtain and 
ought to be cultivated for that reason. They are not 


hard, but easy. What is hard is to attain to true discipline | 
and the alert and intelligent appreciation and execution | 


of orders, not conventional and mechanical, but specific 
and individual. Colonel’ Henderson most rightly insists 
on the danger of having our men and officers “ drilled, 
not trained.” That is indeed the danger. Drill is too 
often the easy, lazy, mechanical, unthinking, and so 
mentally demoralising, substitute for real training. 








Whether. the Continental Powers will at last open 
their eyes to the lessons of the war we do not know. 
That, after all, is their affair, and not ours, but we may 
note that their compulsory service makes it harder for 
them to substitute training for drill. It is easy enough 
to drill a passive man whose only desire is to get finished 
with his two years. He readily lends himself to the 
anésthesia of drill. But training the unwilling, un- 
interested, and unpaid man is far harder than training the 
volunteer or professional soldier who has come to the 
colours of bis own free will. But whatever the Continental 
Powers do or leave undone, our duty is clear,—?.¢., to remodel 
our military system in deference to reason and experience, 
not blindly to copy the Continental models. Fortunately 
we have plenty of good material both in officers and men. 
With men who can “hold on” as our men held on at 
Spion Kop, and officers who can use their brains like 
Colonel Henderson, we ought not to have any difficulty in 
arriving at a sound military system. 





EMILE LOUBET. 


RANCE seems to have discovered a “p’.in man” 
who suits her. To those who remember the cir- 
cumstances of his election in February, 1899, the rise of 
M. Emile Loubet in public estimation is nothing less 
than amazing. The Nationalists had captured or 
terrorised M. Félix Faure, and they were preparing a 
movement which they thought, as all final orders must 
come from the President, would not be resisted, more 
especially as the mob, wild with the Anti-Dreyfus fever, 
would have applauded any change. His unexplained 
death was therfore a bitter disappointment, but they 
still hoped for much from the resulting confusion. The 
rapid action of the Assembly, and the selection of 
M. Loubet, whom they knew to be a sincere Republican, 
irritated them almost to frenzy, and the storm broke at 
once uponthe head of the new President, He was vilified 
by a hundred pens, insulted in the streets, and at last 
assaulted, the idea being that he, a very quiet man 
with little personal ambition, would be compelled to 
resign, when anarchy might ensue, and the soldiers who 
would restore order might proclaim a master. Surely a 
man neither of genius nor birth, and utterly unknown to 
the majority of the people, would not be able to resist a 
party which included all aristocrats, all clerics, and 
perhaps two-thirds of the higher military officers. The 
Nationalists had, however, mistaken their man. The 
tempest of obloquy only roused the innate stubbornness 
of the man who, born a peasant, had risen by mere force 
of character to the head of France, and though he had 
accepted the Presidency with reluctance he announced 
that he intended to remain. France, which dreads 
nothing so much as feebleness, comprehended at once 
that a firm man had been elected, aud from that day to 
this: the new President has risen in the estimation 
of the people. Personally a man of simple habits, 
he abandoned at once the sham regal ways of his 
predecessor. He did not, indeed, save sous like M. 
Grévy, but he kept up a modest state utterly unlike 
that maintained by his predecessor, who admired good 
livery more than good service, and would have felt 
himself great if seated in the gilt coach of a Lord Mayor 
of London. 


Politically, M. Loubet’s first object was to lift off 
the incubus which, in the shape of the Dreyfus case, 
was crushing France; and though just men were 
slow to approve the scheme which he supported, it 
succeeded beyond all expectation. He found a Premier 
whom he could trust,and a War Minister whom the Army 
feared ; and Captain Dreyfus was brought back, retried, 
again condemned in the teeth of evidence, and—pardoned. 
During the progress of the struggle it repeatedly appeared 
as if an émeute could not be avoided, but the President 
held on to his purpose, there was always force enough to 
suppress the movement of the hour, and three measures 
which were described as legal coups d’éfat—the dismissal 
of the Governor of Paris, the pardon of Dreyfus, and the 
general amnesty—were carried through without a shot 
being fired. M. Loubet, of course, was greatly assisted 
by his Ministers, especially by M. Waideck-Rousseau, 
the cool and able Premier, by General de Galliffet, the 
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disciplinarian, and. latterly by M. Delcassé, the most 
absolutely sane of the recent Foreign Ministers of France ; 
but he chose these men, he supported them, and he gave 
them much of the nerve which for the past two years has 
distinguished the French Cabinet. His action has seldom 
b-en dramatic, and never melodramatic; his proposals 
have been marked by moderation, and his speeches bave 
been entirely lacking alike in humour, in epigram, and in 
fire. They have, however, been full of one idea and one 
promise, that the Republic ought to be supported and 
that he should support it, and France has been content. 
Her keen-witted people sometimes make mistakes as to 
character, as they did when they tovk General Boulanger 
for a hero; but they thorougbly understand and like the 
kind of man who makes the best nofaire, and they per- 
ceived that M. Emile Loubet was essentially the ideal 
notaire of the Republic, the man of business who is not to 
be bribed, not to be frightened, not to be driven from the 
open path of rectitude and the law. An imaginative race 
conscious of a tendency to be hot-headed, yet always wish- 
ing to be prudent and save money, resprcts no character 
so much. So now they are satisfied that he should 
manage what is really a matter of infinite delicacy, the 
reception of the Italian Fleet at Toulon, and his journey 
to the South has been a progress full of evidence of 
popular amity and respect. If it is true, as is 
probable, that it has been needful to guard him carefully, 
it is not against the people that the police take precau- 
tions, which are at least as necessary when the Emperors 
of Germany or of Austria are outside their palace doors. 
There are epileptics in France as well as Germany, and 
men with the homicidal impulse are perhaps more common, 
The people are so pleased that they even lose something 
of their sense of humour, and pronounce the President’s 
intended voyage in a submarine torpedo-boat not only a 
proof of courage, which is true enough, but a certificate 
of the utility of those craft in war, which isa little absurd. 
The truth is, they wish their Republic to succeed. It is 
despised by the aristocrats, detested—with too much 
reason—by the clerics, and only just tolerated by the 
Royalists and Imperialists; but the body of the people 
like it heartily, They wish it were more successful 
abroad, Frenchmen not caring in their hearts for black 
colonies but for prestige among white men, and they 
would not be displeased if it were a little more magnifi- 
cent at home; but still they like the Republic, which gives 
them all education and careers, guards property with a 
rigour unknown in monarchical England, keeps the priests 
in their places, and realises, so far as human nature will 
allow, the theory of equality. They desire peace—it is to 
protect them, not to avenge them, that they keep so great 
an army—and under the Republic they have had it; they 
thirst for prosperity, and they have enjoyed it ; and they 
fear revolution, which has been successfully avoided. 
They govern themselves, and they know it, and know too 
that under any other régime except the constitutional 
Monarchy, which they tbink illogical, they would be 
governed from above. If the Republic required a plébis- 
cite the vote in its favour would, we believe, be at least 
five millions to three. 

There is one mistake made by observers when watching 
Presidential government which we are convinced often 
blinds them to its real merit. They expect the President 
always to be a success, and forget that this does not 
happen anywhere, The King is often incompetent, and 
the same verdict is occasionally passed even upon a 
Premier. The latter, it is true, makes fewer bunders, 
because he is dismissed when he begins blundering, but 
still he does blunder at intervals. The occasional appear- 
ance of an Andrew Johnson or a Félix Faure is, however, 
no more proof that Presidential government is bad 
than the existence of Louis XVI. is proof that Kings are 
weak, or of Mr. Addington that Premiers are futile 
persons. If we would moderate our expectations a little, 
we should get nearer to the truth, and find, perhaps, that 
there are other tests of a Constitution than a perpetual suc- 
cession of exceptionally able men at the head of its Execu- 
tive. To be free and prosperous is the lot of Switzerland, 
though it produces no great men atall. Certainly the 
system which allows the son of a peasant to rule a State 
like France, and be acclaimed if he will rule like M. 
Loubet, has something to be said in its favour, even if it 
does not attain the perfection which, as the cynic agrees 
with the theologian, is not to be found on earth. 
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WHERE SHALL WE RETRENCH? 


| tegen is something strangely confusing in the ¢ 

templation of national expenditure, Really M4 rs 
subject to very much the same laws as personal expend. 
ture. Nations, like men, are prosperous when they li : 
within their income and embarrassed when they “aa 
their income. Nations have not any more than men a 
unlimited faculty of raising an income. They may iene 
accumulations which they are willing to spend, or re 
may discover some source of income the existence d 
which bas hitherto been unknown to them. But in the 
long run the welfare of both depends on their livin 
within their means, and where those means vary from os 
to year, on the care with which they prevent the ou'l, 
which is permissible, and even right, in good years from 
becoming so stereotyped that it cannot be lessened in bad 
years. Where individual expenditure is concerned there 
is one safe rule which is expressed in the proverbial 
caution not to burn the candle at both ends. We are all 
familiar with the need which from time to time presents 
itself of spending more money than usual on some special 
object. A man will give as his obvious reason for not 
doing a particular thing, not that he cannot afford it, for 
speaking generally he may be very well able to afford it 
but that he cannot afford it while he has to find money for 
something else. He-cannot rebuild his house while he jg 
educating his sons, he cannot travel so freely as he would 
like to do while he is rebuilding his house. He feels 
hampered by some special demand made on hig 
purse, and while he remains thus hampered he 
has to be careful: in other ways. What is true of 
individuals is equally true of nations, but unforty. 
nately people are very, slow to see this. They do 
not readily grasp the idea that national incomes are 
no more unlimited than private incomes. It seems at 
first sight as though a Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
only to wave his wand and money would at once flow into 
the Treasury. But this reading of the situation leaves 
out of sight tae fact that every wave of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s wand means the imposition of a 
specific sacrifics on somebody. It may be—it usually 
is—the Income-tax payer, it may be the tea-drinker, or 
the many people who use sugar in one of its thousand 
forms. But on some one assuredly the pinch comes, and 
when a Chancellor of the Exchequer is short of money he 
has only to choose between pinching more people and 
pinching harder those who have already suffered. Nor 
does this exhaust the uncomfortable possibilities of the 
future. The people he has pinched already, or is 
meditating pinching by and by, may not always be as 
able to bear it as they are now. We have grown so 
accustomed to prosperity Budgets that we can hardly con- 
ceive of a financial statement the burden of which should 
be the difficulty of raising the revenue which is required 
to meet the national outlay owing to the depression of 
trade, the large numbers of mea out of work, and the 
high price of the necessaries of life. Yet this is a per- 
fectly conceivable—nay, a perfectly possible—state of 
things, and we do not envy the Government that has 
then to choose under which head of the Estimates the 
necessary economies are to be effected. 


In a striking letter in Tuesday’s Times Professor Case 
calls attention to the peculiar character of our present 
expenditure. It is emphatically an all-round expenditure. 
The position of European affairs has for the last thirty 
years imposed on us a cunstantly growing need of building 
more ships and more guns. We are spending tw-day on 
the Navy more than double what we spent on it in the 
late “ sixties.” We cannot even flatter ourselves that this 
need is coming to amend. On the contrary, the Navies of 
some of the other Powers are only just emerging from 
infancy, and whether we aim at making the English fleets 
outnumber those of any two Powers, or of any three, the 
fact that foreign Navies are growing rapidly stronger 
must each year give us more to do in the way of building 
and equipping ships. Only last year we awoke to another 
fact which will also tend to deplete the Exchequer. We bave 
great cause to be dissatisfied with our Army. Opinions may 
differ as to the particular services which our Army ought 
to render us, but there are very few Englishmen who do 
not feel that in mavy important respects it stands 10 
great need of reconstruction. If Mr. Brodrick’s scheme 1s 
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saequate, we shall have to find so much money. If'Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme is inadequate, we shall have to find so 

h more. Here, therefore, is a second addition of un- 
pe but in any case of considerable, magnitude to our 
pss a and unavoidable burdens. It might have been 
a oght that in view of these heavy demands on the 
national purse, we should have seen the necessity of 
drawing the strings tighter in other directions. The 
experience of the last eighteen months has taught that 
a very large Navy, and an Army larger, at all events, 
and therefore more costly, than we had before the 
war, are matters of life and death to the nation. 
Without an adequate Navy we should have lost South 
\frica, and have been fortunate if we had lost nothing 
more. That with the Army that we had we could not 
have kept South Africa was shown by the fact that we 
had at once to extemporise @ new one. Under these two 
heads of expenditure, therefore, there can be no economies. 
The utmost that it is permitted us to hope is that we shall 
get a better return for what we spend. The spending 
must go on without let or hindrance. Where, then, are 
the economies that are to balance in some degree this 
tremendous outlay ? ‘Does our internal expenditure show 
any trace of being regulated with a view to the fact that 
our external expenditure is so much greater—necessarily 
and permanently so much greater—than it formerly was ? 
None whatever. In this same period of thirty years, 
Professor Case tells us, the expenditure of the central 
administration has almost doubled. The local rates have 
much more than doubled. The grants in relief of rates 
bave increased tenfuld. And—most serious item of all— 
the aggregate of local Debt has increased, and is still 
increasing, at a pace which far exceeds the pace at which 
we have been paying off the National Debt. Since 1867-68 
we have reduced the latter charge from eight hundred 
millions to six hundred and forty millions. Standing by 
itself, that is a very substantial diminution of our 
liabilities. But when it is put side by side with an 
increase in the local Debt from ninety-two millions, which 
was the figure in 1874-75, to two bundred and sixty-two 
willions, which was the figure in 1897-98—it is more 
than that now—we have jess cause for satisfaction. ‘“ As 
the war with its Debt has since intervened, it is below the 
mark to estimate the present indebtedness, central and 
local, of the British Islands at a thousand millions.” 


There has not even been any effort at economy since the 
warbegau. We bave gone on, apparently, in the comfortable 
conviction that the national purse is bottomless, or rather, 
that the national power of refilling it knows no limits. 
Weare spending nearly one million and a half more on 
the Civil Service and Revenue Departments than we spent 
in 1898-99, two millions more on the Post Office, about a 
million more in rates, two millions more on grants in aid 
of rates, and affurther fourteen millions has been added 
to the local Debt. Not a single proposal has been made 
for reducing our expenditure in any one of these direc- 
tions. “No sign of retrenchment is there. Meanwhile, 
asif nothing else were before them, people go on propa- 
gating gigantic schemes for housing, educating, helping, 
and pensioning the working classes out of rates and taxes. 
Thy flatter themselves that these domestic luxuries are 
consistent with those warlike necessities, and that the 
revenue is of infinite expansion, as if the millennium were 
at hand.” Our very prosperity makes against our eventual 
solvency. Weare so accustomed to see trade brisk and 
traders prosperous, taxes raised without any one feeling 
much the povrer, wages on the whole steadily rising, and 
prices, except in one or two directions, remaining unaltered 
tur a long period, that we forget how soon and how easily 
some or all of these advantages may be lost to us. Every 
one of these items of internal expenditure calls into 
being a quasi-vested-interest, and accustoms people to 
regard themselves as having a title to have this or 
a thing that they value paid for by the community. 
'e have no right to feel assured that when the nation is 
poorer, and retrenchment has been accepted as inevitable, 
it will be carried out in the right way. It is easy now, 
When war is popular and Imperialism the winning card, 
to argue that whenever the time for curtailing our 
expenditure comes the saving will be made on the civil 
side of the account. But the public temper may have 


changed. Some passing clearance in the political 
vrizun may have indisposed people to spend so much 


money on the Army and Navy, and our economies 
may take a shape suspiciously like disarmament. It is 
to avoid this that we wish to see retrenchment begun at 
once, while the nation is still alive to the paramount im- 
portance of our warlike expenditure, and can be trusted, 
if it lessens its outlay, not to lessen it in the wrong place, 
We do not, of course, underrate the difficulties of retrench- 
ment. They are great. But where the need is so press- 
ing no considerations of difficulty ought to be allowed to 
stand in the way. We shall have to retrench some time 
or other, and at this moment we can be trusted not to 
retrench where retrenchment would be mischievous, We 
will only make one small suggestion as to how the work 
should be begun. Let the taxes the proceeds of which 
are set apart for local objects be simply charged with the 
sum they yielded in the last year of the century. The 
automatic increase which goes on from year to year 
would then be secured for the national Exchequer instead 
of going to give local authorities a misleading feeling of 
wealth. We most sincerely hope that this apparently 
small, but in reality very important, proposal will be 
made a feature of the new Budget. 








THE MISCHIEF OF MILLIONAIRES. 

ls is, we suppose, quite right that millionaires who give 

large sums for public purposes should be praised by the 
newspapers. They probably wish it, to begin with, or they 
would conceal their names, as Sir Henry Tate did. Then the 
objects for which they give are usually beneficial to the com- 
munity, and might not be secured either through taxation or 
smaller and more general benefactions. Universities are 
certainly good things if wisely governed, and we could find 
it in our own heart to praise Mr. Carnegie if he gave half-a- 
million apiece to Oxford and Cambridge, which just now are 
sadly crippled, the University chests scarcely meeting the 
most peremptory demands, and great plans for the diffusion 
of knowledge being arrested for want of the nécessary cash 
Muuicipal libraries, too, are good things, not because citizens 
will use them much, but because one or two citizens may 
obtain in them precisely the powers which will enable them to 
increase the strength of the community. Nor do we so greatly 
object to the endowed theatre so much talked of, for though it 
will, we fear, fail to work a moral and intellectual revolution on 
the stage, it is well that the experiment should be tried. And, 
lastly, the donors deserve acknowledgment because, though 
they do not part with anything necessary to their own com- 
fort, or position, or personal freedom of action, do not, in fact, 
play in any way the part of the widow with her mite, they do 
part with power. There is no power in our modern world 
quite so direct and so irresponsible as that of a man possessed 
of immense free means which he can actually get at and 
spend without upsetting his world. He can by a mere exer- 
cise of will redeem a municipality, or start a rebellion, or 
found a University, or try a new experiment in social life, and 
to use such power wisely and moderately deserves some of 
the credit we accord to Kings, or statesmen, or generals 
who do the same thing. It sickens one a little to hear a 
beneficent millionaire spoken of as the “largest-hearted 
person in the universe” when perhaps in the next street there 
lies dying a doctor who had sucked the poison from a patient 
with diphtheria; but that is the fault of the praiser, not the 
praised. [Odd that we should have'no customary equivalent 
for the Latin word laudator.| The giver of a million toa 
good object does, we will admit, a big thing. What we will 
not admit is that the occurrence of the big thing in any way 
settles the question whether it is good for‘the community 
that mammoth millionaires should become numerous, or, 
indeed, should exist. 

We hnve said enough in'the past of the danger that such 
men, especially if they are of the second generation and have 
never lived on moderate means, should become Oriental in 
their. tastes, or ultra-whimsical, or, even if well-meaning, 
foolish in the ends they seek. The power which can create 
ean also destroy, and we can easily imagine a man with 
twenty millions at disposal corrupting a free Parliament or 
trying some really dangerous Socialistie experiment. It 
would not take thdt sum to demoralise a city of industry 
with doles intended only to prevent the possibility of suffer- 





ing,—an idea, we may remark, which we have not stolen from 
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Dr. Conan Doyle, though it looks so like the one which is 
the basis of his novel on the subject. We wish to-day 
to point out another and more certain consequence of 
these vast accumulations in individual hands. They make 
the suppression of the small by the big much too easy, and 
interfere with the graduation of industrial classes. The 
real difficulty in the way of gigantic monopolies is that of 
inducing great numbers to combine in an operation, or in so 
guiding them if they do combine as to ensure success. If 
power is left to a mass of shareholders they are almost certain 
to misuse it, if only by pressing their monopoly so far that 
the consumers are driven into revolt. Ten thousand persons 
who owned the water, and were hampered by no restricting 
law, would get themselves lynched in a few years through 
their eagerness for dividend. Four or five mammoth million- 
aires can, however, combine, can adopt plans which as to 
dividend are moderate, can avoid irritating the consumer 
beyond his very elasti¢ patience, and can work their huge 
machine as well as any Emperor or King works his. They 
have so worked the oil trade, and will, we dare say, so work 
the trade in steel. Then this consequence inevitably follows. 
The fifty or sixty or more thousand persons engaged in that 
trade are reduced to servitude. It may he a very comfortable 
and well-paid servitude; indeed while things go: well it 
probably will be; but it is servitude none the. less, everybody 
living on-a salary, and obeying an initiative not his own. The 
chance for the little man, and the independent man, and the 
man with “singular” views is gone, and with it the hope 
which is the first spring of energy. “The use of a 
Scotchman,” for instance, once said an American wit- 
ness to « Committee of our House of Commons, “ 
to be a master.”’ It is that hope which sustains him, and is the 
source of his continuous energy. It is of no use struggling 
against these vast combinations—a sergeant might as well 
struggle against discipline—and as men instinctively follow 
the line of least resistance, employs gradually acquiesce, as 
the soldiers do, and while doing their work so as to move the 
wonder of outsiders, gradually lose, as old soldiers do, the 
power of independent action. The potency of the community 
is increased, but the energy of its character is lessened. 
Suppose for a moment that a current rumour is well founded, 
and five men possess themselves of the railways of the United 
States, what chance would a strike have, or how many 
porters would raise themselves to be superintendents? Or 
suppose the gigantic “ Dry-goods Trust” or union of drapers 
now being organised should succeed, how many little shop- 
keepers will fight their way up to be “ warehousemen”’ after 
the old fashion ? There will be abler, though probably not more 
honest, “ buyers,” more perfectly mannered shopwalkers, more 
alert shopmen, but of the little traders whose endurance and 
patience make the distributing class so strong there will be none 
left. The tendency to flaccidity and a drowsy enjoyment of 
monotonous comfort is marked enough already, and the grand 
combinations and trusts, which could not be held together or 
ruled quietly without millionaires, will rapidly increase it. 


But it will be said the millionaires will not go on working. 
They will grow weary, stop working, and begin to distribute. 
We see no proof of that. The Rothschilds, Vanderbilts, 
Astors, do not do it. Serious men of great means — and 
half at least will be serious—will seek interesting oceupa- 
tions, and failing politics, which as democracy advances 
become in many countries dull and dirty, there is no occupa- 
tion so exciting as the management of an immense concern. 
It is as full of human interests as a government, besides 
having this extra attraction, that results are unmistakable, 
and that your work is independent of the wishes or praises of 
the multitude. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may be uncertain of 
the result of a tax, but Mr. Morgan can hardly be uncertain 
as to the result of admitting another country into his steel 
combination, or of adopting a cheaper process, nor will it 
much matter to him if all steel manufacturers in countries 
not captured wish him with all their hearts in Tophet. The 
great firms will go on as long as they can actively making 
money. 

Is there any remedy? Noneinsight. Itis excessively difficult 
to place a limit on fortunes or on the right of association. The 
French think they can do the latter, and all Socialists dream 
dreams of the former limitation, but thoughtful men distrust 
éhem all, Confiscatory taxation requires an agreement of all 


is 





mankind to be effective—the Jews defied it in ear 
by inventing bills of exchange—and as for associat; 
was no charter asked for or granted when the B 
Order arose, while the Jesuits in many countries 
their property while disappearing as corporations. No doubt 
Sir William Harcourt could draw a new Statute of Distrib. 
tions which would bother the mammoth millionaires, if 
how if families stick together, as one or two have ahead 
shown a capacity of doing? Equal distribution at death wi 
vails in Holland, but wealthy aristocrats continue to exist, If 
the evil becomes great and is thoroughly understood it will 
doubtless disappear, because the better millionaires will help 
to remove it, and no class ever prospers when the good hold it 
in instinctive aversion. Mammoth moneylenders, for instance 
hardly exist, for either the man capable enough to beecine 
one shrinks from the resulting odiun—Ralph Nickleby 
hanged himself, did he not ?—or the wealthy son seeks 
readmittance into popular favour. Hostile opinion cay 
pulverise most institutions, but hostile opinion against mil. 
lionaires is hardly born yet, and the majority of them, though 
they are dimly conscious of a danger in the air, do not even 
pay ransom to opinion in the shape of benefactions. Of legal 
precautions against the arrival of the man with two hundred 
millions we see little hope, or fear. 
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AN IDEAL AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL. 

re Australian correspondent writes to draw attention to 

the unique opportunity shortly to befall the new Com. 
monwealth. Ina year or so the Confederation must design 
deliberately, and proceed to build, a Federal capital. It will 
presumably contain all the Executive buildings of the united 
Colonies, and be the official home of the deliberative bodies so 
long as they are sitting. There, too, will be the residence of 
the King’s representative. It will gather round it the senti. 
ments and attributes of unity, dominion, and political respon. 
sibility ; and though true hearts, justice, and patriotism grow 
up by the fireside and not under the sculptured wings of 
statues of Liberty and Victory, the city in its structure and 
design will be expected to embody a high standard of dignity 
and well-being, and one which, while giving its inmates full 
play by suitable environment, will lend them the positive 
encouragement of beauty and magnificence duly proportioned 
to occasion. 

It is true now, as ever, that “men, not walls, make a city.” 
But the writer meant, not a city, but a nation, and the right 
men are in Australia already. The question does come to be 
one of “ walls” in the sense of general building and “lay-out,” 
though ideas other than those of mere convenience will 
dominate the whole. But when once the counsellors of the 
young nation have decided what Departments of the 
Commonwealth are to be housed in the capital, and what 
relative or symbolical importance is to be given to the 
different Government buildings, their arrangement and 
position, and the “lay-out” of the city generally, will give 
scope for the very best considered suggestions, and the 
widest acquaintance with the successes and failures of the 
past. It demands something more. The chance is one ina 
lifetime, not of a person, but of a nation. The designers of 
the new capital must not only not “have so stiff a neck that 
they cannot look back,” but make a shrewd and long-sighted 
conjecture us to the needs and possibilities of the future. 
The ideal city can never remain ideal for ever. But it may 
be so planned as to be ahead of the world for more than one 
generation, and able to assimilate the best improvements on 
the progressive sides of urban life, such as communication 
and locomotion, for at least a generation more. 

Building and architecture, so far as they appeal to the 
sense of beauty and proportion, are not progressive arts, 
though they are “alive” and perhaps as productive of a8 
good work as in the past. Therefore the actual buildings 
are not matter for discussion in such a paper as this, though 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the general control may be 
under the supervision of an architect who is really a master 
builder, and can see the parts in relation to the whole design 
of the city. If Wren had been allowed to control the re- 
building of burnt London, or even the “lay-out” of the 
streets around St. Paul's, or even to carry out his completed 
design for making Winchester into a new and Royal city, 
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built in regard to the palace he was erecting on the hill, we 
might have had a concrete example to quote. 

The choice of a site in such a vast dominion is one of no 
ordinary difficulty, and one made the less easy because of the 
scarcity of fine rivers in Australia. An intersecting river has 
come to be regarded as one of the nobler features ofa capital, 
and though association plays a considerable part in the idea, 
for rivers are no longer the highways of commerce which they 
were, there is much to be said for including such a fine 
natural feature in a national city. On the other hand, the 
absence of a river gives freer play to the designers, and 
offers less difficulty in the acquirement, of the site, for river 
frontages of merit are always occupied already, and the 
existing settlements would need to be bought out and erased. 
In any case, the whole site and surroundings of the capital 
must be bought by the Commonwealth, and kept for ever in 
‘ts control. At Washington this was not effectively carried 
out. When the site of the Capitol was fixed it was found that 
the lots fronting it for a very considerable distance had been 
bought up by speculators. They set so high a price on the 
ground that the builders of the city preferred to take over the 
ground which lay behind the palace which is the deliberative 
centre of the New World, and for years the statue of Liberty 
stood gazing over unoccupied, or only partly occupied, land, 
with the city over which it was designed to watch growing up 
behind it. 

In its actual “lay-out” the city which is built “net” 
and with no encumbrances will probably reverse the hap- 
hazard concretion which makes up the great towns of 
modern Europe, of which London is by no means the worst 
example. In the ancient city the centre, the oldest and 
stuffiest part, is generally the most crowded with buildings, 
and has the narrowest streets. Witness the City of London, 
where any one could pitch a halfpenny from one upper window 
to another across the way in streets and alleys where the 
ground is worth a sovereign a square foot, and the buildings 
go jammed together are real palaces. The ideal capital will 
have in its centre no buildings at all. There will be the 

central air-well, not necessarily of very great size, but open 
enough for great State pageants. It should be large enough 
to oxygenate the centre of the city, and to hold the most 
beautiful trees and flower gardens, and a fine lake or orna- 
mental water. Round it should be grouped the Houses of 
Parliament, the home of the Imperial representative, and the 
great administrative offices of the Commonwealth. The 
Supreme Court of Justice would also find a place in this 
central and distinguished circle, for it would deal only with 
appeals and great decisions, and not tend to gather round 
it the undesirable hangers-on who are the inevitable 
accompaniments of general Courts of Law and Assize. 
There too, were unity of choice possible, would be the national 
Cathedral. As State management tends to increase, minor 
Federal Boards will need accommodation, Boards of Eduea- 
tion, Fisheries and Forests, Post Office, and Public Lands, 
These can be housed in less prominent positions and less 
decorative buildings. But for the sake of reference and con- 
sultation, and concert between the permanent heads of 
Federal Departments and the Ministers of the Federal 
Government, they must be easy and quick of access to the 
Houses of Parliament. But the central and great buildings 
are far simpler matter for settlement than the general detail 
of domestic domiciles. These, and access from them to the 
centre, to each other, and to and from the country outside, 
must all be considered by the first builders, and from the 
most practical point of view. Is the city to be laid out in 
“blocks,” as in most towns of the United States, or are the 
roads to radiate from the centre, as at Washington? The 
former is more convenient. It gives great facilities for lighting, 
drainage, and water supply. The latter lends itself far more to 
unity and beauty. The segments of each expanding circle would 
be so wide as to form straight sides of polygons, not curves. 
Between each connecting block of buildings and the next 
Spaces might be left for public gardens or parks, so that the 
roads to the centre would pass through successive belts of 
park and houses. This would also lend itself to the cheaper 
housing of the wage-earning classes and of those receiving 
smaller salaries in what would be the outskirts of the city, 
for with the central parts equally beautiful with the suburbs, 
and not more crowded, the tendency of the wealthier official 





| residents would be to live nearer the open and finely built 

centre of the city. To give every one a fair chance for his 
| money, the great question of access and locomotion will be 
| the first preoccupation of the designers, not an afterthought. 
All the main roadways will be built double, with a wide 
tunnel below holding all possible pipes, mains, and tubes, 
and a roadway above for general use, probably divided into 
three, for self-propelled, horse, and pedestrian traffic. Now that 
road friction is almost overeome by pneumatic tyres, the tram- 
line will, let us hope, be a thing of the past, and rails and over- 
head wires have disappeared, or at least be only regarded asa tem- 
porary expedient. The Federal trams will be detached motors. 
Even though there be only one or two existing lines of railway 
leading to the chosen -site, radiating spaces should be left for 
many more, and room left for the termini. These should 
run far into the city, but not so as to interfere with the 
‘amenities of the central park and public buildings. 
| Passengers. from outside do not need to be set down 


| absolutely in the centre of a city, provided there is quick 
| and cheap transport to the different parts. Not to leave 
| these blank spaces for railway lines would be as foolish as 


| 


| for a man to develop a building estate and leave no room 
| for possible connecting roads and streets to run up into it. 
The water supply is a matter which Australians have so 
nearly at heart, and are so sensitive to, that anything like 
our hand-to-mouth policy in English cities of the past is 
improbable. They have already set apart and secured from 
building great areas of hill and forest near existing cities to 
remain undefiled as watersheds and catchment basins. But 
probably this, and the lighting and warming of their capital, 
will be vested early in a Board of Commissioners with full 
powers. It is needless to say that electric light and electric 
power will be used to the full, with due regard to possible 
developments; that a keen eye will be kept on the progress of 
wireless telegraphy, in order to avoid wires either above or 
under ground; and that until something better is found all 
cooking, and heating other than that in sitting-rooms, will be 
by gas or electricity for the avoidance of smoke. Electric 
heating is not a success at present. But water-gas, made by 
passing steam over coke, if the process of manufacture pro- 
gresses, would obviate the smoke and dirt of gasworks within 
or without the city. 








VILLAGE SAWS AND SAYINGS. 


N the backwaters of rural England, which the tide of 
modern life stirs but just enough to avert stagnation, 
linger many survivals of old-time words and quaint forms of 
speech. It is, of course, from among the older inhabitants of 
these forgotten spots that the phrase-hunter culls his choicest 
specimens, though the rising generation, despite its “ book- 
larnin’,” which illiterate forbears regard with admiration not 
untinged with awe, also contributes a share. One wonders in 
passing whether the consciousness of intellectual inferiority 
on the part of the parents is in some degree responsible for 
the slackening of discipline so noticeable to-day in cottage 
homes. During lesson hours the language of the children is 
marked by a monotonous and undistinguished correctness ; 
once set free from scholastic trammels, and bolder spirits cast 
this aside, to play havoc with personal pronouns and riot at 
will among verbs regular and irregular, substituting for the 
commonplace “ fetched,” “brought,” “ flew,’ and the like, 
such archaic forms as “fot,” “brot,’ and “ flod,’ and dis- 
tributing the various cases about the sentence after a fashion 
calculated to drive educational authorities to despair. What 
else, however, can be expected of a child who hears his own 
character and habits described in the following expressive— 
and it should be added, authentic—abstract: “If us had two 
like he, it ‘ud take I all I’s time to look arter they” ? The off- 
spring of w parent gifted with such grammatical originality 
cannot choose but break away from verbal conventions. 

The average rustic, unless moved by anger or some kindred 
feeling—on which occasions his language is apt to become 
painfully fluent and straightforward—is boti slow and 
circumspect of speech. Unless he be lying as «a business 
matter, when he will do so with consistent thoroughness, he 
is careful to hedge himself round with precautions against 
inaccuracy, his reverence for truth compelling him to stend 
and gaze at it from afar, as it were, by forbidding him to 





commit himself to a direct statement. If inadvertently 
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betrayed into one which he discovers to be incorrect, he will 
hasten to apologise—“ I be tellin’ ’ee a lie; *twur so-an’-so ”— 
a confession that strengthens his hearers in their opinion of 
his guilelessness. This dislike of definite assertion is familiar 
to all travellers by road; rarely indeed can precise informa- 
tion on a question of distance be extracted from the country- 
man. <A place “med: be fower mile away, or it med be five, or 
agin it med be fower an’ a half,—I ’udn't like to say fur 
sartin,” though he may have known the locality from birth. 
Some of the circumlocutions by which this cautious folk 
express their ideas on men and manners would be difficult 
to surpass for raciness and shrewd description. Of .a 
peculiarly uncomely pair who were contemplating matrimony, a 
vossip—unwilling to pass direct criticism—remarked ; “ Ther’s 
one good thing about they two; ‘um be safe never to spile 
narra nother couple”; while a man who was far from possessing 
Apollo's charms was pronounced in the writer’s hearing to be 
“Right anuff, ’ee knaw; ther’ ain’t no fault to be found wi’ 
his look, on’y—I dwun’t sim to see wher’ his handsome beauty 
lies. - Mebbe ’tis in his feet or heels, fur ’ten’t no’er’s else.” 
Occasionally, as already hinted, candour gains the upper hand, 
and language more forcible than polite too often results. 
The magnanimity of the following is therefore the more to be 
appreciated. “I ’udn’t say a word agin the man not fur 
wotiver,” quoth a “small dealer” referring to a hated rival, 
who had worsted him in several encounters, “I ‘udn’t say a 
word agin him, but he’s an orful liar!” The ordinary intel- 
lect finds it difficult to imagine what flowers of speech would 
avail to set forth the speaker's unfettered opinion, when self- 
restraint is capable of so much vigour. Scearcely less generous 
was he who admitted of his enemy that “he be a man” 
(though no one would think it), “ an’ I spakes to ’un as sich; 
but I considers “un a sarpint anda hadder.” We are tempted 
to regret that the victim of this story was not addressed in 
one of his two last capacities. 

When in robust health the villager maintains on that, as 
on most subjects, a dignified reserve: he is “torrablish,” or 
has not “ got much the matter” with him; a confession that 
he was exempt for the time from bodily ills would be 
regarded almost in the light of a vainglorious defiance of 
Providence, to be nullified only by the unctuous addition of 
“Thank the Lard.” Death he meets with a calm and resigna- 
tion that may well cause more highly sensitised consciences 
something akin to envy. Curiously enough, it is when suffer- 
ing in a moderate degree that his courage forsakes him, 
and he takes death as it were by the forelock, at times to the 
extent of bidding a pathetic but premature farewell to his 
relations. The writer well remembers some years ago the 
Sunday evening service being interrupted one wild December 
night by a message that a mother in Israel was sinking rapidly 
and wished to say good-bye to her family. This was numerous, 
and’ its absence as the members filed out one by one 
made a perceptible gap in the congregation. An hour later 
she was still engaged in taking leave of her eleven tearful 
children, reinforced by a dozen or so villagers, who overflowed 
from the bedroom downstairs into the kitchen until there was 
scarce standing-room in all the tiny house. Had the invalid 
been within measurable distance of the Land of Shadows she 
must have succumbed to the noise and bustle; as it was, how- 
ever, having provided the neighbours with a keenly relished 
entertainment, for the humbler classes enjoy to the full the 
luxury of woe which does not affect themselves, she returned 
with all speed to her usual hale and hearty condition—from 
which she had indeed travelled but a short distance—a 
prouder woman than heretofore, in that she had played a 
leading part in her own demise and had survived to tell 
the tale. This same woman it was who, complaining that her 
head was “as swimmy as an egg ona truncher,’ woke within 
the listener’s breast a feeling of compassion which a mere 


headache would have failed to arouse. The people are fond . 


of similes, and scarcely less so of qualifying terms, but their 
vocabulary being limited, it not infrequently happens that 
the speaker experiences some difficulty in laying his hand 
upon one fitted to the occasion. Such .was the case with an 
elderly matron bent on describing the rigour of a certain 
“old-fashioned” winter. For some minutes she groped pain- 


fully in the recesses of her brain after a suitable adjective 
which would paint in colours sufficiently strong the incredible 
amount of snow that fell, until at length, looking up with the 





air of one who leaves nothing further to be said on the subject 
she broke out: “ Well, there! the snow was just numerous” 
The conjunction “ deadly lively’ seems to savour of up-to. 
date slang; it was, however, used in all sobriety by one 
ancient dame of another far above her in station, whom she 
characterised as “a deadly lively old lady.” Quaint euphemistic 
phrases, for the invention of which the rustics display almost 
a genius, the writer could quote by the score. “So flap. 
daddlin’ time he come round agen,” remarked a countryman 
haunted by a remembrance of the good days when the 
possession of the franchise ensured during election times not 
only substantial benefit in the shape of beef and beer 
but much personal attention and shaking of hands fou 
the rival candidates and their agents. A delicate hint 
that the garment in question is large beyond measure 
lies concealed in the sentence, “ He fits wher’ a touches,” 
while “ Me an’ my missus had a few words last night” means 
that a heated matrimonial argument, possibly enforced by the 
application of fists, took place. As a synonym for “to inter. 
rupt”’ the expression “to peg any one back” is particularly 
happy; “to be caught up” seems to divest sudden death of 
some of its terrors, while the “God-speed” of a journey ia 
prettier and more comprehensive than the prosaic “ end.” 
The following, reproduced verbatim from an aged villager 
who was setting out on what was for her a long tramp, is caleu- 
lated to baffle the most diligent student of rustic idiom: “T 
shall yock along, and then mebbe I shall stagger a bit: I 
ben’t airn as caddles theirselves.” Which remarkable utter. 
ance translated into ordinary language signifies: “I shall 


start slowly, and then quicken my pace: I am not one to 


agitate myself.” Of simple proverbs containing much homely 
wisdom the people have a stock ready to hand for any 
emergency. ‘ You measures my carn wi’ your bushel ” is one 
which often proves useful in argument, and “ The young ‘uns 
‘ull never rub out the marks o’ the old” brings comfort to the 
hearts of the passing generation. It sometimes happens that 
an ambitious orator discards the old saws which serve him so 
shrewdly, for others of more subtle intent calculated to 
impress his audience by their novelty. This they do, as when 
the writer heard announced the original axiom that “ You 
must not look for a gift in a horse’s mouth,” a statement 
which few will feel inclined to challenge. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
wae ORS 
THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS FOR THE 
REGULAR ARMY AND THE SUPPLY OF 
SUBALTERNS FOR THE MILITIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The supply and the training of officers for the Regular 
Army and the Militia are points of vital importance. In the 
hope that. the matter may be adequately discussed in your 
pages, I venture to sketch the outlines of a suggestion upon . 
which I have already asked a question in Parliament. The 
suggestion is that commissions in the cavalry and infantry 
of the Regular Army should be given only to those candi- 
dates who have served for a period of four years in the 
Militia, the limit of age being from seventeen to twenty-two, 
During that period of four years, sixteen months would be 
given to regimental duty, and thirty-two to courses of 
military instruction. In each year, four months’ would be 
spent with the Militia battalion—that is, three months’ 
preliminary drill and one month’s training; the remaining 
eight months, with some deduction for leave, would be 
available for military courses. These would include 
the School of Musketry at Hythe and the use of 
machine-guns; a garrison class very similar to the 
present course at Sandhurst; signalling; elementary field 
engineering; the principles of sanitary science especially 
applicable to crowded camps; instruction in Army transport 
duties; the care and management of horses, learnt by actual 
work in the stables, and tested by the condition of the horses 
trained by the pupils themselves; and the acquisition of at 
least one foreign language. One other subject should cer- 
tainly be added. The duty of a regimental officer is to teach 
lis men; that of a Staff officer is to instruct officers. One man 
can teach in a week what another cannot teach in eternity, 
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aan ed instructing others, the most difficult. art 
that exists, is not recognised as a branch of study 
‘n the Army. Nor is ignorance of the art of teaching 
confined to regimental officers. It is conspicuous among 
those. exalted heroes who dwell in the clouds on 
that military Olympus of the Army, the Staff. Count- 
less field-days are conducted by brilliant Staff officers, 
which, for the purposes of instruction to regiments 
and battalions and officers, are the sorriest farces imagin- 
able. Distinguished Staff officers and learned scholars 
are alike useless as instructors if they scorn to learn how to 
teach. Examinations for entrance into the Militia should be 
purely literary and qualifying, the object being to ascertain 
whether candidates reach a good standard of public-school 
education, and possess an adequate acquaintance with one 
foreign language. Under the present system, candidates for 
the Army begin to specialise at public schools in Army classes 
at the age of fourteen. The best succeed ; the less capable go 
to Army tutors, who intensify the specialisation. The pro- 
posed plan would leave the boy’s mind free till the age of 
seventeen, to the great advantage of his general intelligence 
and the probable development of some desire for seli-improve- 
ment. Under the present system, again, the expenses of 
preparation for the Army often either exclude the sons of 
poor men altogether, or compel them to compete on unequal 
terms with those who can command the most skilful, 
aud therefore ‘the costliest, instruction. The final 
examination for admission from the Militia into the 
Army must, of course, be competitive, if we assume that 
there will be more candidates than vacant commissions. But 
it will be in the subjects taught by the Government instruc- 
tors, and sons of vich men will have no advantage over the 
sons of poorer men. On the details of the final examination I 
need not enlarge. I will cnly say that a foreign language 
would again form a necessary subject. As regards the 
Militia, the advantages of the proposed plan are numerous. 
First, the problem of finding subalterns for the Militia is 
immediately solved. The Secretary of State for War has 
announced that by a rearrangement of bounties, by a stamp 
of his foot, a stroke of his pen, and three copper pennies a day, 
fifty thousand men are to be straightway added to the Militia. 
He does not mention the further magical means by which officers 
ave tobe produced. Secondly, Army candidates for the Militia 
areat present useless as company officers whilst in the Militia, 
because they have not yet learned the A B C of their duties. 
The suggested plan would ensure the four-years’ Army candi- 
date being, during the last three years, an increasingly useful 
company Officer in the Militia; at least, if the reverse were 
the case, he should be removed from that Service. Thirdly, 
officers retiring from the Army, after a preliminary four years 
in the Militia, are likely to return to the Militia battalions in 
which they have served, and in which they have friends. It 
need scarcely be said that the retwn of officers from the 
Army to the Militia is in the highest degree desirable. A 
last advantage is this. Every Militia commanding officer has 
had the experience of having bis battalion, inspected by 
some distinguished soldier, whose remarks reveal an absolute 
ignorance of the peculiarities of the force which he is called 
upon to inspect. If every officer passed through the Militia 
into the Army, Army officers would perforce become much 
better acquainted with the Militia than they now are, and the 
Militia and the Line would he more closely united than at 
present. The first advantage which the Regular Army 
would derive from the plan is the disappearance of the 
schoolboy officer. Under the suggested conditions officers 


continually sent away from their regiments to go through 
| some of those courses which, under the plan now proposed, 
| they will have thoroughly mastered before they join the 
| Army. -To take young officers away from their regiments is 
| a practice which is not only undesirable in itself, but imposes 
a heavy burden on those who are left behind. Another 
probable advantage which may be claimed for the plan ia 
that, during the four years’ course of preliminary military 
instruction, the mess expenditure of Army candidates will be 
strictly controlled by the Government. The standard of 
living created by the habits of four years, and carried by 
successful candidates into the Army, must inevitably tend to 
reduce the excessive expenses of an officers’ mess. For the 
publie service the only disadvantage is the:expense. It will 
be necessary to give subalterns’ pay to all Army candidates 
allthe year round. On the other hand,a good and useful 
military training will be given to a very much larger number 
of young men than is at present the case, and this military 
training will be very useful in times of emergency such 
as we have for the last year and a half experienced 
The scheme will doubtless be.opposed from many quarters. 
Sandhurst is a most sacred institution in the eyes of the War 
Office, and changes such as are now suggested would be 
strenuously opposed for the sake of preserving Sandhurst as 
itis. Public-school masters would probably oppose the plan, 
for it does away with the Army classes, which they have been 
forced to adopt under pressure of competition. I dare say 
that it will not meet the approval of Army tutors. Then 
parents of unsuccessful candidates will ask : “‘ What are we to 
do with our sons when they are returned to us at twenty- 
two years of age, having failed to get into the Army?” 
This last objection is a serious one; but it must be remem- 
bered that unlikely candidates will have been eliminated 
during the preliminary training, and that parents whose sons 
have been educated for four years at the expense of the 
Government ougut to have saved a sum sufficient to start 
the unsuccessful candidate in some career more suited to his 
tastes or intelligence. To all objections, however, there is 
but one answer, and it is, I think, a sufficient one. The 
Army exists for the defence of the country. It does not 
exist for the benefit of Sandhurst professors, schoolmasters, 
Army tutors, or even parents. If the particular interests of 
particular classes are to come first, the interests of the Army 
must come second, and will suffer accordingly.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BEDFORD. 

Woburn Abbey. 

[We gladly publish this interesting and suggestive proposal, 
though we must not ourselves be held to adopt the scheme 
put forward by the Duke of Bedford. The matter is, how- 
ever, clearly one for serious consideration and discussion by 
the experts. Anything that will increase the efficiency of the © 
Militia is to be welcomed, for in the wise development of that 
force is, we believe, to be found the solution of a large part of 
our military problems.—ED. Spectator. ] 





OUR “ADMIRABLE”:SERVICE RIFLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—I am afraid that ordinary people who do not go in for 
rifle-shooting themselves will be quite panic-stricken on read- 
ing Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s letter under this heading in 
the Spectator of March 30th. I should like to try to 
allay their anxiety, as I think Mr. Baillie-Grohman has 
altogether overstated bis case. I know two of the chief 
Continental rifles, the Mannlicher and the Mauser, nearly 





will join the Regular Army at an age greater, instead of less, 
than that of the average recruit. They will have done all 
their elementary schooling ; they will have learnt their work; 
they will, unless the fault lies in themselves, from the first 
command the respect of their men. Under the present 
system, again, the education of officers, with few exceptions, 
ceases when they get their commissions. Forced from the | 
age of fourteen into a narrow groove of study, their general | 
intelligence is stunted; they lose whatever taste for read- ; 
ing might have been developed in them; the pressure of ex- | 
aminations ren.oved, they lapse into mental inactivity. The | 
suggested plan willat least make the conditions more favourable | 
tor continuous self-education. At present, again, young officers, | 
during the first six or seven years of their service, are 





as well as our own, and they are certainly superior in 
many points: (1) lightness, as they are 2 Ib. or so lighter 
than our own; (2) their bolt actions are simpler than ours; 
(3) their magazines are of a better pattern; and (4) their 
general finish and excellence of manufacture. But Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman went on to find fault with Lord Roberts and 
Mr. Brodrick for praising the accuracy, durability, and 
thoroughness of manufacture of our rifle. To begin with the 
last point, though our rifles are inferior in many details 


'of mechanism to those in use on the Continent, I do’ 


not remember ever having seen one of them go out of order 
or fail to work properly. In durability, in spite of the great 
erosion caused by cordite, I consider that our rifle has the 
best of it. I have never been able to get good work out of 
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a Mannlicher barrel at long ranges after more than from 
five hundred to eight hundred shots have been fired from 
it, but I have known our rifle to go on shooting as well as 
ever after two thousand shots, or even more; and you simply 
cannot wear out the action. I have one rifle which has had 
five barrels worn out in turn, and the mechanism is as good 
as the day it was made. As to accuracy—though Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman is right in saying that most of the long-range shots 
at Bisley use Mannlichers—the ‘303's that are used win, in 
proportion to their numbers, more than their share of prizes; 
the reason why so many Mannlichers are used in preference 
to our rifles is that there has been great difficulty in some 
years in obtaining good ‘303 ammunition. Cordite does not 
seem to suit the back position, though it shoots well with the 
military sights, and cannonite, which most long-range shots 
usein the ‘303, has varied very much in quality from year to year. 
But with cannonite, when good, the ‘303 can beatthe Mannlicher. 
The ‘308, owing to the greater weight of its bullet, only needs 
about two-thirds as much wind allowance as the Mann- 
licher, which is a great advantage. There are two more 
points of less importance:—(1) Sights. The Continental 
plan is to slide the bar on the backsight into a notch for 
every hundred yards. Consequently, the sights can only be 
altered by 100 yards at a time; also no allowance is possible 
for individual differences in aiming. With our pattern-the 
most minute alterations can be made. As to faulty sighting, 
a very few shots on the range will show what corrections to 


make,—though I admit it would be better if the rifles could |: 


all be made to shoot alike: most of them do. (2) I think 
we have an advantage over Continental rifles in the “ cut- 
off,” by whieh the magazine may be cut off and kept in 
reserve, thus preventing waste of ammunition, and being 
always ready for an emergency,—the rifle till then being 
used as a single-loader. I fear I have heen unduly long, 
but I hope I have shown that our rifle is not quite so bad 
as might be thought from Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s letter. The 
‘303 is not quite up to date in many respects, but its only 
great disadvantage in comparison with Continental rifles lies 
in its additional weight.—I am, Sir, &c., T. RANKEN. 
8 Learmouth Terrace, Edinburgh. 





RIFLE-SHOOTING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,.—Having collected donations to supplement a Govern: 
ment grant towards the construction of a Volunteer rifle 
range in this district, I have been enabled to obtain a fair 
amount of public opinion on the subject of shooting. I was 
very glad to see the letter signed “Cape Colonist” in the 
Spectator of March 23rd, and only wish there were more 
people in this country who would express themselves as 
strongly. I attended the meeting at the Mansion House on 
Saturday, March 23rd, called by the Lord Mayor to promote 
the formation of a society to aid working men’s rifle clubs, 


and ean bear out what General Luard and others said.—that | 


the working man hts neither the time to shoot during the 
day nor money to spare with which to buy ammunition. I 
am speaking mainly of the agricultural working man; of the 
dwellers in towns, shopkeepers’ employés for the most part, 
there are many who have time and would shoot if ammunition 
were inexpensive and facilities provided. It is curious that at 
atime when the use of the spade is almost as necessary in 
warfare as the rifle, the class that can use the spade cannot 
learn to shoot, and the class that can learn to shoot cannot 
dig. The Lads’ Drill Association goes far to solve some of 
the problems of future defence, and I trust that eventu- 
ally boys will be taught both drill and shooting in 
every school in England. In the meantime there is a whole 
generation of young men who must be taught, and any plan 
which will give these some training is worthy of consideration. 
There is in every Volunteer centre a sergeant-instructor who 
usually has ample time to undertake the first training of all 
men and boys who could be collected in the villages adjacent 
to,as well as at, his headquarters. As an example, I find 
that in this place the Volunteer sergeant has the time, and is 
willing to give his services for 2s. 6d. per day. There are in 
the neighbourhood five villages, in each of which a fair 
number of lads can be got together, and each village might 
have its day (or night) for drill and shooting under instruc- 
tion without interfering with the Volunteer headquarters. At 





every headquarters there ought to be a drill shed, whichiea 
be used asa Morris-tube range and gymnasium ; in fact ph 
as attractive as possible to the lads of the neighbouthooa 
Such a drill shed (which need not be expensive) would enabl 
shooting, drill, &e., to be carried on in all weathers, and dens 
all at night, when’ many could attend who would be tite 
unable to do-so at any other time. In this place I amis 
to say that the Morris-tube range used by the Volunteers js 
in a publie-house ; it cannot be for the good of the nation that 
shooting and drinking should be taught in the same place 
but there are no individuals in this neighbourhood able to 
pauperise us by doing what ought to be done by the Govern. 
ment. Iam emphasising the necessity of drill sheds wherever 
possible in conjunction with shooting because the cramped 
countryside of England is not the veldt, and renders it still 
more necessary that men should be taught to work in unison. 
neither can our lads, even when taught to shoot, be expected 
to have the fighting sense of the frontiersman. Surely the 
Government, if it eannot provide the money for drill sheds, 
might give the power to borrow money for such a purpose te 
District Councils. —I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Cravey, 
Tenterden, Kent. 





AGRICULTURAL RATING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Some four years ago I lived at a place very similar to 
the village of Little Pedlington. It was about twenty miles 
from London, and my house (an old farmhouse added to) was 
rated at £150 a year; this included ten acres of grass land, 
As this was within one-tenth on my income, I was justified by 
the old rule in paying it, and I assure you I have not been 
able to find as cheap a place since. My neighbour, a farmer, 
rented two hundred acres rated at 17s. per acre, with a hotise 
rated at £20. (The house he often let furnished for the 
summer months at a rental of £6 per week.) The grocer and 
butcher lived in the village, and though their houses sere 
much inferior to the farmer's, still, being business premises, 
they had to pay a rental of £30 a year each, and were rated 
accordingly. Our Assessment Committee had laid down a 
rule that “ wherever practicable rent should form the basis of 
assessment.” The publican, I believe, was rated upon his 
barrelage ; in other words, “in respect of profit derived from 
stock-in-trade.” The railway, which ran for three miles 
through the parish, was assessed upon a similar basis, and 
contributed nearly half of the total assessment. I merely cite 
these cases to show you that, notwithstanding 3 and 4 Vic. 
Cap. LXXXIX., there are still instances where profits derived 
from stock-in-trade are heavily rated; but the tenant farmeris 
not one of them; nor, for the matter of that, is the farmer you 
name who farms his own land; he is only assessed on the 
letting value of his land, and his income and mortgages should 
not be brought into the question. Well, now as to the 
benefit derived from the way the rates are spent; you say 
that my farmer neighbour and myself are about equal in 
this respect. Is this so? LIhad a couple of horses and two 
light carriages. My neighbour was a large potato-grower, 
used London manure, and hauled a thousand tons of stuff or 
more over our parish roads. The Road-rate for both of us was 
5d.in the pound. What sort of an equation was that ? Poor- 
relief: Ihad three men working for me earning over £1 per week 
each. The wages paid by my neighbour did not average 163. 
per man. Seven-eighths of the Poor-relief was paid to worn- 
out farm-labourers, or their belongings. Schools: These 
were voluntary. My neighbour did not subscribe; three 
fourths of the children were those of farm-labourers. Police: 
My neighbour had his ricks fired two years in succession, and 
the police spent months in a fruitless search to find the 
culprit. Iwas once fined 5s. for an unmuzzled dog, and had 
also to pay the police costs. When the Government com- 
mitted “the blunder” of passing the Agricultural Rates Act 
I received no relief, as my. ten acres were held to be “park 
land,” and not entitled to the benefit of the Act. If legisla- 
tion takes place on the lines you suggest, the only thing for 
those situated like myself will be either to live in towns or go 
abroad. At present my personalty, being invested in rail- 
ways, pays rates in several parishes. I pay rates on my 
house, and now you want my personalty to pay over again for 
the privilege of living in the country. No doubt when we 
interlopers baye gone it will be easy for the landlord, who 
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will then have to pay the bulk of the rates, to adjust matters 
with his tenant by raising his rent. But I fail to see how 
my neighbour is going to benefit by my departure, especially 
as I bought all my feeding stuffs from him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RETIRED MERCHANT. 


[Our correspondent on his own showing would pay £15 a 
year in rates, taking a 2s. rate. The farmer would pay £10 5s. 
But the farmer’s income is not likely to have been more 
than £170 a year, while our correspondent puts his at £1,500. 
Therefore, if they paid according to ability, the farmer should 
only have paid about £1 13s. instead of £10 5s. while “ Retired 
Merchant” was paying £15. If “ Retired Merchant's” 
income was derived from railway debentures or preference 
stocks it was not affected by the rates on railways. Consols 
or municipal loans, stocks or foreign stocks, would be equally 
unaffected by rates.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FRANCHISE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. M. Ludlow (Spectator, 
April 6th), discussing the future of the South African 
Colonies, advocates a franchise “the same for all colours and 
creeds”; in the alternative we are to be afflicted with the 
curse of God. Mr. Ludlow’s sincerity is obvious, and I doubt 
not that he himself would willingly accept all that might 
follow from the adoption of the great principle he enunciates. 
But is it so with all of those who will echo the ery of equal 
rights for the blacks ? The presence of a few men of 
colour on the Parliamentary benches would please the 
philanthropist ; it would be a source of unction for the soul 
of a certain kind of politician; and I am far from deny- 
ing that there may be good—perhaps even preponderating— 
reason for admitting a limited proportion of such Members. 
But that is not my point. Do all phi a thropists and poli- 
ticians who talk of equal rights really mean what they say ? 
In America the methods used for disposing of the negro vote 
are various and unedifying; and if you ask an American 
whether he would under any circumstances allow himself to 
be governed by negroes, he will (in most cases) give you a 
remarkably candid answer. Let us be honest. Are we 
English prepared to let ourselves be controlled by Kaffirs, if 
they, having equal rights, happen to get a majority and choose 
touseit? It is no answer to say the case is not likely to 
arise. A franchise “the same for all colours and creeds” is 
a great principle. It seems so noble that it almost brings the 
tears to our eyes as we utter it. But we have no business to 
pretend to adopt it if we are not prepared to let it take its 
logical course, If we mean in every event, franchise or no 
franchise, to keep the upper hand on the coloured people, let 
us clear our minds of cant and say so. But that is not equal 
rights—I am, Sir, &e., E. L. F. 

[We agree with our correspondent that it would be utterly 
impossible to give the vote to the natives of South Africa as 
it is given in America, but the refusal to give universal 
suffrage to the black man and to let him swamp the white 
at the polls does not prevent us bestowing absolute equality 
before the law, and possibly, though on this point we do not 
desire to dogmatise, allowing the vote to certain natives who 
have acquired wealth and education.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Again to-day (Thursday) the papers tell us that Botha is 
negotiating for peace, or for time. On the last occasion our 
troops in Pretoria, stale with work and weary of the hardships 
of war, received the news of the failure of negotiations with 
cheers. They put the honour of Britain before all else, and 
so does the nation. The Boers wanted war, and forced it on 
us in autumn, 1899. Never was a warso waged. They, their 
leaders, have put to death the envoys of peace, who went to them 
under the white flag. Didthe French in the Peninsulwor the 
Germans in France protect and feed the enemy's women, so as 
to leave the men with absolutely free hands to fight ? Throughout 
the war we have shown too much foolish leniency, as well in 
the conduct of the campaigns as in the alteration of the law of 
treason in Cape Colony. And though Mr. Chamberlain, 
luckily, is not given, like the Leader of the House, to listening 
to the ‘man in the street,” he will do well to note the present 


temper of the nation. It will have nothing but unconditional 
surrender. It will give the Boers justice, but only justice,— 
equality before the law. Alike in the schools, in the Law 
Courts, in the Government, there must be one language only, 
the English. The sooner and the more thoroughly the Boers 
are made to understand that they must obey their conquerors, 
the more chance there will be of lasting peace. Be sure the 
country is in no humour to tolerate another Gladstonian 
settlement.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. 





STEALING PICTURES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The recovery of the stolen Gainsborough reminds me 
of an incident which made a great stir at the time, now 
between forty and fifty years ago,—the stealing of the Suffolk 
pictures from Charlton Park. One morning it was found 
that twelve canvases had been cut out of their frames. All 
were well-known pictures and of considerable value, the most 
famous being, if I remember right, “ Le Raboteur” of 
Annibale Carracci. The thief had once been butler in the 
service of the family, and had obtained a situation as porter 
in one of the Government offices through the influence of 
Lord Suffolk. He had secreted himself in a place used for 
storing wood, which adjoined the central hall. (This some- 
what resembles the ¢mpluvium of a Roman house.) As soon 
as it was light he made his way into the drawing-rooms, 
where the pictures were hanging, cut out the canvases, as 
has been said, rolled them up, and walked with them to the 
nearest railway station (between five and six miles distant). 
He had often heard that the pictures were worth much 
money, but had not realised that this money could not be 
realised. After keeping them for several years, he sent one 
to be cleaned ; the cleaner, of course, recognised it, and gave 
information. Ultimately the man was condemned to a term 
of penal servitude. The curious rumours that got about were 
not the least vexatious part of the affair. I remember the 
late Lord Suffolk (then Lord Andover) describing to me an 
interview which he had had with a detective, in which the 
officer had hinted to him, not obscurely, his belief that he 
(Lord Andover) knew more about the affair than he chose to 
tell.—I am, Sir, &e., A. J. C. 





THE QUEEN’S MEMORIAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Will no one say in public or in the Press what many of 
us, nay, most of us, are saying to one another, that the pro- 
posed application of the fund for the Queen’s Memorial is a 
great and grievous mistake? A statue? Yes; the very best 
that art can produce, but also—if it is to be appropriate 
and reverent and faithful—the simplest; and therefore 
costing a mere fraction of the quarter of a million which it is 
proposed to raise. But the balance? Surely, surely as she 
would have applied it, as she did apply the large sum presented to 
her in 1887, to form a fund to help the sick and the feeble by 
nursing or in hospital, not to what at best can be but a costly 
display of architecture or sculpture, with little or no single- 
ness of meaning or appropriateness. Can we collect, as we 
are asked to do, sixpences and pennies from the poor who love 
and reverence the memory of the Queen, and then tell them it 
is to be spent upon an allegorical group in a London park ? 
And esthetically is it likely to be a success? Is sculpture 
our strong point? Is our climate, or are our London fogs, 
suitable to outdoor sculpture? Are the existing statues in 
our streets on the whole commendable? The very magnitude 
of the sum to be spent is likely to be fatal, for our worst 
failures are just those which have been most costly. Will no 
one in authority speak, and snatch us on the brink of this 
abyss before it is too late >—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN MARTINEAU. 
Park Corner, Heckfield, Winchfield. 


[We cannot agree that the nation does not want. a beautiful 
and dignified physical reminder of the Queen. We desire 
that the Queen should be imperatively called to mind by some 
material monument so good that it cannot be overlooked. 
But, as we have said elsewhere, we are not very hopeful. of 
getting it in a Platz outside Buckingham Palace. We would 
| rather have seen the monument rise from the grass of one of 
| the parks,—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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LEAD-GLAZING IN THE POTTERIES. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In your review of Mr. Baring-Gould’s novel, “The 
Frobishers” (Spectator, March 30th), you say that “it deals 
largely with the formidable problems connected with lead- 
glazing in the Potteries,” and you add: “ The difficulties con- 
nected with providing adequate protection against the subtle 
forms of lead-poisoning, together with the real crying need 
of safety for the workers, are worked into the story,” &e. <As 
this matter has already been the subject of letters in your 
columns, and as for the welfare of the industry of this district 
much hangs on the public mind being dispossessed of incor- 
rect ideas on it, may I give your readers the information that 
the difficulty is not correctly stated in your reviewer's words ? 
There is no “ difficulty connected with providing adequate pro- 
tection against lead-poisoning,” since, for all but a quite in- 
significant proportion of the workers in lead who are consti- 
tutionally predisposed to the disease, this “adequate 
protection” consists in taking advantage of the facilities for 
washing, which are provided on all works, and in obeying the 
rules against eating in working rooms. The “ difliculty” is 
in inducing the workpeople to observe these simple precau- 
tions. With the disastrous indifference that familiarity with 
a certain, though not a great, risk is too apt to breed, they 
largely neglect them, and thus “ the real crying need of safety 
for the workers” is needlessly perpetuated by the workers 
themselves. This is an element in the case that appears to be 
so little known that I hope you will be able to find space for 
the above.—I am, Sir, &c., GODFREY WEDGWOOD. 
Idlerocks, Stone, Staffs. 





THE FOOD WE EAT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have been extremely interested in your review in the 
Spectator of March 24th of Dr. Hutchison’s work on “ Food 
and the Principles of Dietetics,” but asI miss all mention 
therein of the nutritive value of fruit I presume that neither 
Dr. Hutchison nor your reviewer sets much store by it. In 
this county—where the orchards were once said to be “a 
pattern for all England,” though owing to generations of 
neglect, only just beginning to be repaired, they do not now 
merit such a designation—apples both as food and as the raw 
material of that most wholesome of drinks—cider—constitute 
a staple commodity. In my father’s time here there were 
few days in the year in which an apple-pudding did not 
appear on the dinner-table, so constant was he to his favourite 
dish. He was also in the habit of eating apples raw at all 
times, and as he enjoyed good health und lived to be nearly 
ninety, the practice in his case, at any rate, was not harmful. 
For my own part, I share his predilection for this excellent 
fruit, especially when uncooked. It is, however, surprising 
how many persons fancy that raw apples are indigestible, 
and only endurable in the early morning. Doubtless the 
old adage that fruit is gold in the morning, silver 
in the middle of the day, and lead at night, is to 
some extent answerable for this, to my thinking, erroneous 
impression. I find that after working late at night, 
say till twelve or one o'clock in the morning, one gets 
hungry, and that then five or six apples or more, according to 
their size, with a draught of good cider, constitute a most 
agreeable and wholesome supper, and one that conduces to a 
sound and refreshing night's rest. But apples, to be really 
beneficial, should be eaten as children eat them, rind and all, 
and in sufficient quantities to be satisfying. The man who, 
first paring off the skin, and with it the best part of the flesh, 
dallies with the residue of an apple after dinner, is no true 
apple-lover. I believe that the ferment germs which reside 
on the skin of the fruit, and play the most prominent part in 
the conversion of the expressed juice of the vintage varieties 
into cider, are themselves aids to digestion. Certain it is 
that to those who are accustomed to them, and who eat them 
skin and all, no fruits are so easy of digestion as apples.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE. 
Hellens, Herefordshire: 





THE ENGLISH CONTEMPT FOR KNOWLEDGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In corroboration of your doubt that the English are a 
naturally industrious people expressed in your number of 





. Wien c. 
April 6th, you may care to recall some words of C. H. Pearson, 
“National Life and Character,” pp. 104-5 (second edition, 1894) 

“Nowhere in the world has the struggle for existence } 
fierce as in Great Britain; and it has been the mndngpeine of 
English energy. In the sixteenth century Meteren declared 
that Englishmen were as lazy as Spaniards, They were, in fact 
like the Spaniards of that time, ready for adventure, able to 
endure great hardships, unsurpassable explorers and privateers 
but indisposed to the plodding industry for which Germans ang 
Flemings were conspicuous.” 

C. H. Pearson adds in a footnote :— 

“It must be borne in mind that the ploughman was scarce in 
times like the sixteenth century, when most of the land was in 
pasture, and that we owe our manufactures to Flemish settlers, 
The two classes most distinguished for steady toil were there. 
fore scantily represented.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., E 


THE KING'S DECLARATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I observe in youreditorial note on p. 495 of your issueof 
April 6th the phrase, “Toleration is part of the essential 
spirit of English Protestantism ;” apparently defending the 
ery of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics for toleration when 
English Protestantism raises its protest against superstition 
and idolatry. But have you not failed to discriminate 
between a genuine liberal toleration of the freedom of every 
man to hold whatever doctrine he finds to satisfy his own 
conscience, and a self-indulgent, weak-kneed toleration of 
the doctrine itself? We tolerate every man’s freedom, but 
only so far as he does not interfere with the equal liberty of 
every other man. We are, nevertheless, bound by every 
principle of our own conscientiously and resolutely to protest 
against what we find ourselves justified in holding to be 
erroneous doctrine. It is the characteristic fraud of the 
Roman ecclesiastic to misrepresent such intolerance as if it 
were a persecution of the personal believer. Of his freedom 
our own principle is the best guarantee, a guarantee which 
long experience has proved that the Church casuist would 
never allow, if he had the opportunity of suppressing it. We 
might illustrate the scandal promulgated by, say, the Arch. 
bishop of Westminster—with the customary bluster of his 
hierarchy—with the identical boycott of the Unitarian who 
protests against the exclusive claims of Anglican clergy, or of 
any Evangelical Alliance, but lives in hope, by Christian 
principle, in time, to convert his contemptuous intolerator.—~ 
Tam, Sir, &e., R. D. DarszisuiRe, 

Manchester. 

[As we said last week, we agree with our correspondent that 
Roman Catholicism is in its spirit incompatible with tolera- 
tion, but that is no reason either for withholding tolerance 
from it or for insulting Roman Catholic feelings. Calvin 
was anything but tolerant, but we do not therefore 
publicly and officially denounce the doctrines of Calvin. 
We would remind our correspondent of Cromwell's 
wise and noble words:—“ Every sect saith, ‘Oh, give 
me liberty!’ But give him it and to his power he will 
not yield it to anybody else. Liberty of conscience is a 
natural right, and he that would have it ought to give it.” 
Whether we shall ever teach Roman Catholicism tolerance in 
the true sense is perhaps doubtful, but we shall certainly 
never do so unless we set the example. As long as we 
insult—and insult by the State is a withholding of absolute 
tolerance—we rally the best elements in Roman Catholicism 
toa common centre. If we are absolutely tolerant we leave 
those elements free to leaven the mass. Vaticanism dreads 
Liberal Catholicism intensely, but Liberal Catholicism, which 
it should be the aim of all good Protestants to encourage, 
has most power when the Roman Church is not attacked as 
a whole.—Ep. Spectator. | 


TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF TITR “SPKCTATOR.”) 
S1r,—For some years I hunted with a pack of foot beagles, 
and as is frequently the case, the’ hunt was joined in by the 
uninvited outsider, both rural and urban, and although the 
former appeared the stronger, and certainly knew the lie of 
the country better, the quicker-witted townsman of the same 
class invariably outlasted the countryman, and saw more of 
the sport. Perhaps you may deem this little fact worthy 


of addition to the desired “stream.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M.S. 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your article on “Irish Wit and Humour” in the 
Spectator of February 16th reminds me of a humorous 
reply made to me last August in Green Point Military 
Hospital by a young private in the Dublin Fusiliers. I 
asked him what he thought of the honours done to the Irish 
regiments in appreciation of their gallant behaviour in the 
field, and he modestly replied in a rich Irish brogue (which I 
will not spoil by attempting to reproduce): “ Well, Sir, it’s 
like the Gordons. The Gordons have got the name for it 
[i.e., bravery], and now we've got the name for it. And 
when ye get the name for early rising, ye can stay in bed 
till dinner-time.” I imagine the last sentence is a saying in 
Ireland, but it certainly showed native humour to apply it 
so spontaneously. And how true a saying of more things 
than military prowess !—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Port Nolloth, Cape Colony. 

[Those who are inclined to spoil crack regiments by in- 
discriminate adulation should note the philosophy of the 
Irish private. Regiments, like men, as a rule take most 
trouble and work hardest when on their promotion.—Ep. 


BERNARD PRICE. 


Spectator. | 





MR. WELLER’S STORY OF THE CRUMPETS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Without rashness your correspondent, Mr. Howard, in 
the Spectator of April 6th, might have distinctly charged “ Boz” 
with conversion of “ Bozzy’s’’ muffins into crumpets and to his 
own use. Hjusdem furine no doubt is the following 
exquisite “ breakfast delicacy” by a more delicate hand [i.e., 
De Quincey] :—‘ Darwin in his ‘ Zoonomia’ reports the case 
of an officer holding the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel who 
could not tolerate a breakfast to which this odious 
article (the muflin) was wanting. But as a savage retribu- 
tion invariably supervened, within an hour or two, on 
this act of insane sensuality, he came to a resolution 
that life was intolerable with muffins though still more 
intolerable without muffins. He would stand the nuisance no 
longer; yet—being a just man—he would give Nature one 
final chance of reforming her dyspeptic atrocities. Muffins, 
therefore, being laid at one angle of the table, and loaded 
pistols at another, with rigid equity the Colonel awaited the 
result. This was pretty much as usual; and then the poor 
man, incapable of retreating from his word of honour, com- 
mitted suicide; having previously left a line for posterity to 
the effect (Iforget the expression) that ‘a muffinless world was 
noworld for him : better no life at all than a life dismantled of 
muffins.”” The actual tragedy probably occurred in 1776; 
between that date and Topham Beauclerk’s mention of it for 
a combatant purpose at “The Club” twenty years passed. 
Of its record in print in that interim no trace has been found. 
Erasmus Darwin's treatise was published in 1793; it was not 
the sort of book to be opened by young Dickens if by an 
improbable accident it ever came in his way. On the other 
hand, Boswell’s book was in those days read as a matter of 
course by everybody who read anything atall. May we not 
incidentally conclude from the elaboration of the theme by 
De Quincey but seven years after the appearance of 
“ Pickwick,” that the Opium-eater did not know his Weller 
as Sam knew his London? Competition in humorous fantasia 
with a contemporary would have been surely abhorrent: to 
that delicate and dignified man of genius.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Cheltenham. W. H. Guenny. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AND CATS. 

(To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—During these latter days I have observed several times, 
and notably once in the Spectator, the statement that our late 
good Queen did not like cats. As a per contra to this, may 
I call attention to the last annual Report of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, wherein (on p. 144) 
will be found these words: “It will be interesting to 
state that a cat was put into the obverse of the large original 
medal by command of the Queen, in order that these little 
feline companions may be honoured equally with other 
favourites” 2 The allusion is to a medal designed for the use 








of their bands of mercy. In justice alike to the all-round 
humanity of Queen Victoria and to poor Pussy, I think that 
this little fact should be made better known.—I am, Sir, &c., 


SPECTATRIX. 








POETRY. 


a 
AN ALPINE APRIL. 


AMARYLLIs has deserted 
Shady vales where once she flirted 
With the shepherds round their flocks ; 
In the sunshine of the ether, 
Leaving lovers far beneath her, 
She is nesting with the eagle in the rocks; 
And the silent Alpine fox 
With the marmot and the crow 
Watch her lightly come and go, 
Track her footsteps in the snow 
To her bower, where the branches 
Of the pine and fir above her, 
Bent beneath the avalanches, 
Grow into a leafy covert, 
Where the birds fly in to meet her 
And the mountain-fairies greet her, 
As of old 
Singing of the ancient hills 
Till the song the valley fills, 
Till the frozen leaves unfold 
As they listen; and the voices 
Rise and fall till Night rejoices ; 
While the magic of the Moon 
Doth a silvern silence keep 
And a spirit mild and boon 
Floats her to her sleep. 
Then the threaded moonbeams quiver 
Like the foam upon a river, 
Gathering into shapes of light, 
And the crystals on the snow 
Flash and follow, to and fro, 
To the singing of the Spirits of the Night. 


Spirits! tell me of your singing :— 
Of the sunny Southern dales 
Where the ivy softly clinging 
To the trees their beauty veils, 
Where the scent of life and living 
Rises from the ruddy soil, 
Where all Nature gives, and giving, 
Asks but little toil. 


Spirits! tell me of your singing :— 
Of the hardy Northern men, 

Where the mountain-tops are ringing 
And the cliffs resound again 

With the avalanche’s thunder 

And the torrents crashing under, 
When the earth has split in twain: 

Of the pastures on the mountains 

And the flocks beside the fountains, 
And the hard, grey soil beneath, 

Where stern-featured Nature, scowling, 

Shuts her mouth, or opens, growling, 

Lines of jaggéd teeth. 


Spirits! bring her in her slumber 

Dreams of sunshine without number, 
Dreams of happiness and love, 

Fancies of a sweet awaking, 

Of a Dawn in splendour breaking 
In the trembling Blue above. 

So, when every star is paling 

And the soft Moon’s lustre failing, 
When our Night is near its Day, 

Though the cold of winter still is 

Dark upon us, Amaryllis 

Shall return and bring her lilies 

With the flowers of May. 
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BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MR. CHILDERS.* 

CoLONEL CHILDERS mentions in the preface to these very 
interesting volumes that it was his hope that his father’s 
biography would have passed into the experienced hands of 
Sir George Trevelyan. We should, no doubt, in that case 
have had a work of much more brilliant portraiture than the 
present, but we do not think the fact that Sir George 
Trevelyan was obliged to decline the task has done any real 
injury to the, reputation of Mr. Childers. There is, indeed, 
something in the simple, quiet, and unostentatious tone of this 
biography which seems to us peculiarly suited to its subject, 
and Colonel Childers has performed his work with excellent 
judgment and taste. He has achieved what in our generation 
is a rare feat in condensing the career of an active and promi- 
nent statesman into about six hundred pages. He has embel- 
lished his volumes by some charming miniatures of members 
of the family, but he has compressed into narrow limits that 
family history which in some modern biographies of public 
men has assumed an utterly disproportionate place. He 
gives few opinions of his own, and no long dissertations 
on politics, but he has brought together with brief connecting 
notices a great number of well-selected letters throwing a 
clear and authentic light on some of the most important 
transactions of our times. 


The career of Mr. Childers was an eminently successful 


one; in the opinion, indeed, of many of his eontemporaries | —~ : 
' may be fully informed of each step as matters proceed, and 


successful somewhat out of proportion to his intellectual 
gifts. He was not an orator or a brilliant debater, or, we 
think, a statesman of any exceptional originality or power, 
but he was a man of much business talent, of indefatigable 


industry and perseverance, and of a turn of character that | 


was admirably adapted for conciliation and co-operation, for 
making friends and for avoiding enmities. Men of this stamp 
have always been acceptable in English statesmanship, and 
perhaps especially so to a leader like Mr. Gladstone, whose 
masterful and overpowering energy brooked little contra- 
diction, and who valued pliant and useful instruments more 
than possible competitors. 

The first great good fortune of Mr. Childers was his emi- 
gration, after leaving the University, to New South Wales. 
An early marriage and narrow means prompted this step, 
and he speedily became an inspector of schools. Almost 
immediately, however, after his arrival the great gold 
discoveries took place, bringing with them a vast movement of 
immigration which revolutionised all the conditions of Colonial 
life and opened out great fields of ambition to men of capacity 
who were on the spot. The Australian career of Mr. Childers 
lasted less than seven years, but a year after his arrival he 
held four offices under the Crown, and he soon rose to the 
position of Auditor-General at Melbourne, which was equi- 
valent to that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. He became a 
member both of the Legislative and the Executive Councils, 
and bore a considerable part in directing the first period of 
responsible government in the Colony. The experience of 
these years was of great use to him in his subsequent career. 
He returned to England as Agent for Victoria in the begin- 
ning of 1857, at a salary of £1,200 a year. He had also saved 
a moderate competence, and was entitled to a life pension of 
£866 a year. The Agency, it is true, speedily came to an end, 
though it was afterwards for a short time renewed, but he 
almost immediately obtained lucrative City business, and in 
June, 1860, he entered the House of Commons as Member for 
Pontefract, at the age of thirty-two. 

He attached himself to the Liberal party, which was then 
completely in the ascendant, making his maiden speech in 
defence of the ballot, and his appetite for official work was 
soon abundantly gratified. He became a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty under Lord Palmerston in 1864, and Secretary to 
the Treasury in the following year, and at the end of 1868 he 
entered the Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty. From 
this time whenever a Gladstonian Ministry was in power he 
held a seat in the Cabinet until the complete breakdown of his 








* Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Hugh C. E, Childers, 1827-1896. 


health in 1890. He was successively Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Secretary of State for War, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and for a brief period Home Secre. 
tary. During the periods when he was out of office he 
travelled much, partly for pleasure, but partly also on matters 
connected with railway business, with which he was largely 
concerned. The confidence which was felt in his business 
capacity is remarkably shown by the fact that Mr. Disraeli 
offered him the important post of Financial Secretary of 
India, and that in another interval of Opposition he was 
selected by Lord Dufferin to adjudicate upon a complicated 
and difficult question which had arisen about land tenure in 
the Island of Prince Edward,—a task which he appears to haye 
accomplished with perfect success. 


His naval and military administration gave rise to some 
angry controversy upon which it is not possible for us here to 
enter, but much correspondence from various quarters js 
brought together illustrating it. There are several letter; 
from Queen Victoria, and to many they will be a surprise, 
as showing the minute and intelligent interest she took even 
in technical questions of naval and military reform. The 
questions of beards in the Navy, of linked battalions, of the 
abolition of honorary colonelcies, of flogging in the Army, 
and of the designation of regiments were all discussed in her 
letters. When the Egyptian Expedition which ended in 
Tel-el-Kebir was in contemplation, she wrote desiring that 
the regiments selected for this duty should all be specified to 
her; that she should receive early notice of the intended 
commander, “so that she may have time for consideration 
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‘a portion of the National Debt, his Budget of 1884 gave little 


before being asked for her final decision”; and that “she 


learn confidentially the object and nature of any movements 
towards the East.” She constantly wrote to satisfy herself 
that all precautions were taken for the health and comfort of 
her troops, and one day, we are told, brought seventeen 
letters from her Majesty or her private secretary, Sir Henry 
Ponsonhy. 


The administration of Mr. Childers included one of the 
most lamentable military failures and one of the most 
brilliant military successes of the reign, and on both of them 
these volumes throw considerable light. An interesting series 
of letters from Sir George Colley carries down the melan- 
choly history of the Majuba Campaign almost to the last 
moment. In the light of subsequent events, it is worthy of 
notice how clearly both Colley and Sir Evelyn Wood insisted 
on the supreme importance in a Boer war of large numbers 
of mounted troops, and on the great deficiency of the English 
in that respect. After the news of the disaster arrived, Mr. 
Childers appears to have done all in his power to despatch 
troops at once to South Africa to repair the calamity, and he 
decided to recommend Sir F. Roberts as Commander. The 
Queen promptly replied, “ Entirely approve—had thought of 
this myself.” The Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, however, 
decided otherwise, and the peace was made,—with results 
that are known to all. 


The Egyptian Campaign of 1882 added considerably to 
the popularity of the Administration, and especially to the 
reputation of Mr. Childers. Great division of opinion had 
long delayed it, but few English military undertakings were 
better organised, and under the command of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley it was carried out with rapid, brilliant, and decisive 
success. The chief credit, no doubt, belongs to the General, 
whose letters give an admirable account of the campaign, but 
Mr. Childers appears to have done everything in his power to 
support him, and he gave him his full confidence. His mind 
appears, indeed, to have been fully open to good military 
advice, and these volumes contain some important letters from 
Sir F. Roberts on the principles of military reform. The two 
and a half years spent at the War Office form perhaps the 
brightest period of Mr. Childers’s public career; and the terri- 
torial organisation of the Army, which was carried out under 
his direction, made a great change in the English military 
system. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer he proved himself on the 
whole a safe and moderate financier ; and though he failed in 
a scheme for dealing with the losses resulting from light gold 
coinage, and was not very successful in an attempt to convert 
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ground for serious criticism. But woetins of many say 
were now multiplying around the Cabinet. A deep sense 0 
the inadequacy of our naval defence had arisen in the 
country, and the Ministers were profoundly divided on the 
subject, the great influence of Mr. Gladstone being strongly 
exerted against increased expenditure. 

The troubles in the Soudan broke out, and the death of 
Gordon left a deep stain upon the reputation of the Ministry. 
Had the expedition to relieve him been but seventy-two hours 
earlier, the catastrophe might have been averted, but long 
weeks had been wasted in idle wrangling about the route 
to be adopted, and in the words of Lord Hartington, 
“We were working at cross-purposes here and in Egypt, 
and we were endeavouring to perform the impossible 
task of directing the details of an expedition up the Nile 
from home.” Egypt was bankrupt, and an attempt to come 
to an arrangement with France about the reduction of her 
Debt was unsuccessful. There were troubles in Afghanistan, 
and there was constantly increasing anarchy in Ireland, and 
though the London Convention settling the finances of Egypt 
proved in the long run eminently successful, it had the im- 
mediate effect of adding to the burden of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. “The normal work,” he wrote, “of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been trebled by Egypt.” In the 
Budget of 1885 an additional expenditure of fifteen millions 
had to be provided for, and in the Cabinet there were pro- 
found differences of opinion about the principles on which it 
should be dealt with. The Government, indeed, was in a 
itate approaching to anarchy, and some, at least, of its 
members were longing fora defeat. Contrary to the wishes 
of Mr. Childers, the final! settlement of the Budget was post- 
poned to June, and the Government fell on an amendment 
condemning the increase of the Beer and Spirit duties without 
any corresponding increase on the Wine-duties, and also the 
proposed Death-duties. 

After this event Mr. Childers was only once more in office, 
and then only for six months, when he held the post of Home 
Secretary. It was in that disastrous Ministry in which Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his Home-rule Bill, and shattered for 
long years the Liberal party. The part which statesmen took 
at this crisis affected more than anything else in modern 
English politics the estimation in which they were held by 
their contemporaries, and will probably go very far to deter- 
mine the verdicts of posterity. Into this stormy controversy 
we do not here enter. Colonel Childers claims for his father 
that he was the first responsible Minister who in a public 
speech advocated the concession of a limited Home-rule for 
Treland, and he states that although this speech was made 
after consultation with Mr. Gladstone, and although Mr. 
Gladstone described him as one on whose assistance he speci- 
ally relied, he was never consulted on the drafting of the 
Home-rule Bill, and saw it for the first time in print. 
He found that it contained provisions giving the Irish Par- 
liament control over the Customs, Excise, and even currency 
to which he utterly objected, and he threatened to resign 
office. At last, however, those clauses were struck out, and 
Mr. Childers then gave his warm support to the Bill. 
Colonel Childers notices briefly, but without throwing any 
fresh light on the subject, the very unpleasant revelations 
which, by a gross breach of faith, were published shortly after 
Mr. Childers’s death by Mr. Cooper, the editor of the Scotsman. 

In a book called An Editor's Retrospect he describes the dis- 
sension of Mr. Childers from Mr. Gladstone, and his manifest 
dislike of the Home-rule policy he supported, but the part 
which most painfully affected the readers was the clear 
statement that immediately after the Cabinet Council of 
March 27th, when the Home-rule Bill was first produced, Mr. 
Childers had sent to this newspaper editor its leading clauses, 
together with some hostile comments upon them. It appears, 
indeed, that in this Cabinet the obligation to secrecy was 
strangely little observed, and Mr. Cooper declares that Mr. 
Childers was not the only Minister who informed him what 
took place within it. 

One would have liked to have had some explanation of this 
matter from Mr. Childers, but no memorandum bearing upon 
it was found among his papers. The remaining years of his 
life need not detain us. In 1890 his health broke down, and 
in the following year he resigned his seat in Parliament. In 
1894, however, when Mr. Gladstone was for the last time in 








office, he induced Mr. Childers to undertake the duty of 
Chairman of the Commission which had been appointed to 
inquire into the financial relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland. His draft Report was only published after his 
death, but it sums up with great force and terseness the argu- 
ments of those who maintained that Ireland had been for a 
long period largely overtaxed, and it has had an important 
influence on the later phases of Irish polities. 


There are many other subjects of interest in this book on 
which our space forbids us to dwell. Enough, however, has 
been said to show that without being a work of capital im- 
portance, it is a contribution of real value to our contem- 
porary history. 





MR. BERNARD SHAW AND HIS PLAYS.* 


Iv is one of the peculiarities of the age in which we live that 
a variety of duties, originally entrusted to a recognised func- 
tionary, are now informally and unofficially, but none the less 
efficiently, performed by private individuals. Mr. Kipling is 
our real Poet-Laureate, Lord Rosebery our Public Orator, 
while Mr. Bernard Shaw, though unsalaried and unrecognised 
by the State, performs with great ability and public spirit the 
duties which in earlier ages were assigned to Court jesters 
and Court fools. The prime essential in those personages was 
that they should have no reverence, not even for themselves 
and this quality Mr. Shaw possesses in a supereminent degree. 
Listen, for example, to his defence of his practice of writing 
prefaces and explanations, Xe. :— 

“Now what I say is, why should I get another man to praise 
me when I can praise myself? I have no disabilities to plead 
produce me your best critic, and I will criticise his head off. As 
to philosophy, I taught my critics the little they know in my 
Quintessence of Ibsenism; and now they turn their guns—the 
guns I loaded for them—on me, and proclaim that I write 
as if mankind had intellect without will, or heart, as they 
call it. Ingrates: who was it that directed your attention tu 
the distinction between Will and Intellect ? Not Schopenhauer, 
I think, but Shaw. Again, they tell me that So-and-so, who 
does not write prefaces, is no charlatan. Well, I am. I first 
caught the ear of the British public on a cart in Hyde Park, to 
the blaring of brass bands, and this not at all as a reluctant 
sacrifice of my instinct of privacy to political necessity, but 
because, like all dramatists and mimes of genuine vocation, I 
am a natural-born mountebank. I am well aware that the 
ordinary British citizen ‘requires a profession of shame from all 
mountebanks by way of homage to the sanctity of the ignoble 
private life to which he is condemned by his incapacity for 
public life. Thus Shakespear, after proclaiming that Not 
marble nor the gilded monuments of Princes should outlive his 
powerful rhyme, would apologise, in the approved taste, for 
making himself a motley to the view; and the British citizen has 
ever quoted the apology and ignored the fanfare. When an 
actress writes her memoirs, she impresses on you in every 
chapter how cruelly it tries her feelings to exhibit her person to 
the public gaze; but she does not forget to decorate the book 
with a dozen portraits of herself. I really cannot respond to 
this demand for mock-modesty. I am ashamed neither of my 
work nor of the way it is done. I like explaining its merits to 
the huge majority who don’t know good work from bad. It does 
them good; and it does me good, curing me of nervousness, 
laziness, and snobbishness. I write prefaces as Dryden did, and 
treatises as Wagner, because I can; andI would give half a 
dozen of Shakespear’s plays for one of the prefaces he ought to 
have written. I leave the delicacies of retirement to those who 
are gentlemen first and literary workmen afterwards. The cart 
and the trumpet for me.” 


After this may we not say with Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Mr. 
Shaw, at least, will appreciate our mock-modesty) :—* In 
sooth, thou wert in very gracious fooling last night when thou 
spokest of Pigrogromitus and the Vapians passing the 
Equinoctal of Queubus” ? Pigrogromitus is but Schopenhauer 
“writ large,” and the Ibsenites have passed any and every 
moral and intellectual equinox. 

Now what renders Mr. Shaw’s effrontery endurable, and even 
engaging, is that he is always ready to temper his egotism 
with self-criticism. Thus the very next sentence to the 
passage quoted above runs as follows:—‘ This is all very well ; 
but the trumpet is an instrument that grows on one; and 
sometimes my blasts have been so strident that even those 
who are most annoyed by them have mistaken the novelty of 
my shamelessness for novelty in my plays and opinions.” 
Enlarging on this theme, he propounds the theory that his 
critics have been the victims of a long course of hypnotic 








* Three Plays for Puritans: The Devil's Disciple, Cxsar and Cleopatra, and 
Capiain Brassbound’s Conversion. By Bernard Shaw. London: Grant Richards. 
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suggestion in which Mr. Shaw the journalist manufactured an 
unconventional reputation for Mr. Shaw the author; picks one 
of his plays to pieces; and demonstrates that in regard to 
incident, plot, and technique it is full of hackneyed claptrap, 
and that its only claim to novelty rests on the novelty of the 
advanced thought of the day. Applying the same process to his 
Czxsar and Cleopatra, he supplements the audacious declaration 
that he has offered the public an improvement on Shakespeare’s 
play with the legitimate contention that “the humblest 
author, and much more a rather arrogant one like myself, 
may profess to have something to say by this time that 
neither Homer nor Shakespear said.” Mr. Shaw, as Disraeli 
once said of himself, mostly “stands on his head ”—and 
a remarkably clever head it is—but he constantly relieves 
the strain by resuming a normal posture. These alternations 
of attitude are rather bewildering, but they give his writings 
the charm of contrast and paralyse criticism by their unblush- 
ing suddenness. Besides, a great deal of what he says aboutthe 
organisation of the modern theatre and the evolution of the 
so-called problem play, with its “ violently oversexed heroines,” 
is exceedingly sane and pointed. He rightly protests against 
the English novelist who, “like the starving tramp who can 
think of nothing but hunger, seems to be unable to escape 
from the obsession of sex, and will rewrite the very Gospels 
because the originals are not written in the sensuously ecstatic 
style.” The plays included in this volume are, to adapt 
another of his phrases, prompted by a desire to substitute intel- 
lectual activity and honesty for sensuous ecstasy. Mr. Shaw 
describes with characteristic humour the way in which, 
disregarding his instructions, the actors insisted on read- 
ing into the actions of his characters.the romantic motive 
which he had so conscientiously eliminated. What he 
happily cannot eliminate, and what lends exhilaration to 
these plays, is the quality which renders Mr. Shaw such 
a dangerous advocate of the views and theories of which 
he is the professed exponent,—the perpetual consciousness 
of the joints in his own harness. Thus the central figure 
of The Devil's Disciple, which in structure and incident, as 
Mr. Shaw admits, moves on old-fashioned melodramatic lines, 
is General Burgoyne, the military man, yet penetrated with a 
sense of the absurdities of militarism. It is true that Mr. 
Shaw has discovered some slight historical foundation for 
this view of Burgoyne’s character, but the expansion is on 
lines which are entirely original, and quite in accordance with 
Mr. Shaw’s invariable practice of “ giving away ” his own show, 
of hoisting himself with his own petard. Two of the plays 
in this volume have already been acted with considerable 
success, and, with their delightful and discursive stage 
directions—Mr. Shaw stows away his best sayings in the 
most unexpected places—make excellent reading. They have 
none of the qualities of poetry according to Milton’s definition ; 
for they are neither simple, sensuous, nor passionate. But 
they exercise a stimulating and exhilarating effect on the intel- 
lect much like that said to be exercised by the American climate 
on the physique; and if only as an effective rejoinder to the view 
that you cannot write a good play without relying for the 
mainspring on the “ love interest,” deserve a cordial welcome. 
We doubt if it would be possible to put Cwsar and Cleopatra 
on the stage, but as a sustained piece of transcendental 
burlesque, as an exhibition of the virtuosity of iconoclasm, 
it is brilliantly successful. No one can close this witty 
volume without a feeling of amazement that Mr. Shaw’s 
later plays have never been staged for a run at a West-End 
theatre. Of the drawing power of such pieces as You Never 
Can Tell and The Devil’s Disciple we have not the slightest 
doubt. Yet up till now they have only been put on at 
matinées or at suburban playhouses. 





MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS POTOCKA.* 
THE writer of these Memoirs wasa lady of high rank and lineage. 
Her father was Count Louis Tyskiewicz, her mother a niece 
of Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the last King of Poland. 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, Marshal of France, Commander 
of the Polish Legion, who perished in the Elster after the 
battle of Leipsic, was her uncle. In 1802, at the age of 
twenty-six, she conferred her hand on Count Potocki. After 
his death the Countess married Colonel Wonsowiez, and 





she herself died in Paris at the age of ninety-one, ths 
years before the downfall of the Second Empire, The 
Memoirs date from the Third Partition of Poland to the 
absorption of what was left of it by Russia, and as the 
writer met many distinguished people, and possessed a ready 
wit and a fluent pen, her book makes excellent reading, It 
throws important sidelights on the history of a stirring time: 
the characters she presents to us are generally hit off to the life, 
and the events which she witnessed vividly described. One of 
the earliest recollections was being taken by her mother to 
Kosciuszko’s camp, and seeing fine ladies wheeling earth in 
barrows for making ramparts. She was at the King’s castle 
on the banks of the Vistula during the massacre of Praga, 
and distinctly heard the groans of the victims and the hurrahs 
of the butchers :— 


“Tt was even possible to distinguish the laments of the women 
and children, and the howls and imprecations of the fathers and 
husbands who were dying in defence of the dearest man hag, 
..... Against whirlwinds of fire, exhaling whitish smoke 
stood out infernal silhouettes of Cossacks, who, like devilish 
phantoms, turn hither and thither on horseback, their lences 
poised, with awful hisses urging themselves on in their 
murderous work.” 


But most of the reminiscences are of the society order— 
“mainly about people.” When a girl of fourteen she met at 
the house of Madame de Cracovie, Louis XVIII, who 
was travelling incognito as Count de Lille. The exiled 
Monarch proposed his brother, the Duke de Berry, as a 
husband for Anna Tyskiewicz. But her father refused to 
hear of it, saying that a Prince-errant was more or less of an 
adventurer, that there was no probability of the Bourbons 
ever returning to France, and that having but one daughter 
he wanted to marry her to a Polish nobleman. Which was 
probably a happier fate than marrying a Bourbon and 
becoming a French Princess. 


A few years afterwards the young lady was married to 
Count Potocki, and a month before the battle of Auster. 
litz she and her husband entertained the Czar of Russia 
and his Staff, some of whom were so confident of victory 
in the coming compr’*n as to ask their hostess what 
they could do for her in Paris. Alexander I., though con- 
descending and polite, must have been a very difficult 
person to tatk with. He was hard of hearing, and like 
all young deaf people spoke in so low a voice that his 
meaning was difficult to catch, and as it would have been dis- 
respectful to ask him to repeat what he had said, “you 
generally answered at random.” After dinner his Majesty 
passed into the drawing-room, where he stayed two hours, 
standing all the time, the supposed reason being the extreme 
tightness of his clothes, which made any other attitude un- 
comfortable. 


In 1806 there was war between France and Prussia, to 
the great joy of the Poles, who worshipped Napoleon and 
believed that his victories would lead to the restoration of 
their independence. When a French regiment entered 
Warsaw on November 21st the city was illuminated and the 
people were delirious with joy. All the houses, “ including 
the cellars,” were placed at the disposal of the troops, who, it 
is sad to relate, gave way to excesses which cooled the ardour 
of their entertainers. Murat, then Grand Duke of Berg, who 
took up his quarters with Count Potocki, did not impress the 
Countess favourably. His face, she says, “was without 
nobility, and entirely void of expression. He had the 
majestic air of actors who are playing kings. It was easily 
seen that his manners were sham, that he usually had others. 
He did not talk badly, for he watched himself carefully, but 
his Gascon accent and some too soldier-like phrases belied the 
prince.” 

Though the French were so handsomely entertained and 
regarded as allies, they treated the Poles rather like enemies 
than friends, taking all they offered—and they offered much— 
and demanding more. ‘“ When the money was exhausted we 
sent our plate to the mint,” says the Countess. Everything 
in reason was given up, and the little retained the French 
took by force. A rich gentleman, who entertained with great 
magnificence one of the Marshals, was surprised to hear the 
next day that all his silver had disappeared. This being con- 
sidered rather too much of a joke, an appeal was made to the 





* Memoirs of the Countess Potocka. Edited by Casimir Stryienski. Authorise1 
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Emperor, who ordered the hero to disgorge. All of which 
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3 to prove, if further proof be needed, that the first 
pal Empire was an organised system of brigandage. 


Nevertheless Countess Potocka had an immense admiration 
for Napoleon, as much perhaps because she hoped he would 
yedeem Poland as that she was impressed by his personality. 
When he came to Warsaw she was presented to him, and he 
took kindly to her. One evening at the card-table she let 
slip what she calls a “too hasty answer,” which, however, was 
<o felicitous as to gain her his goodwill. When the cards were 
being dealt the Emperor, turning towards her, inquired, 
“What shall the stake be?” “Oh, sire,’ she answered, 
«some town, some province, some kingdom!” He laughed. 
«And supposing you should lose ?” he asked, wiih a particu- 
larly sly look. “ Your Majesty is in funds, and will perhaps 
deign to pay for me.” Napoleon liked people who were quick 
at repartee, and this speech made him her friend. Whether 
‘1 Poland or in Paris, he never failed to accord the Countess 
a “distinguished welcome, and to treat her with endless con- 
sideration.” 

The Emperor was so pleased with the ladies of Warsaw 
that he signified a desire to “count one of them among his 
conquests.” The choice fell on Madame Walewska, a young 
widow, who is described as “lovely and dull.” The prelimi- 
raries were arranged by Talleyrand, as might appear, with- 
out much difficulty; for writes the Countess, “we were all 
distressed that a person admitted to society had shown such 
facility, and had defended herself as little as the fortress of 
Ulm.” Which implies that had the lady made a more 
strenuous defence or not been in society nobody would 
have been very much shocked; and Countess Potocka 
mentions with more amusement than indignation that 
Madame Walewska’s brother was a party to the arrangement, 
and received as a reward for his complaisance the command 
of a regiment. 

The Countess shows more scorn than admiration for the 
Napoleonic nobility, whose manners for the most part were as 
bad as their morals. Murat, who was as presumptuous as he 
was vain, tried to make love to her in the fashion of a 
Turkish pacha; and she had to give him what in plain 
English we should call a “ good setting down.” She gives an 
amusing description of a visit to the Davotts at their chiteau 
of Savigny, near Paris. The Lady Marshal (Princess of Eck- 
miihl) entered the room “still sticking some pins into her 
bodice.” The Prince Marshal, who had been sent for, came 
ina hurry and a “state of perspiration which bore witness to 
politeness ; he sat down all out of breath, and using his 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead, he took care to moisten ‘it 
with saliva, so as to remove more thoroughly the dust that 
covered his face!” An exception is made in favour of Maret, 
Duke of Bassano, who was “perhaps the only man of this 
period of speedy fortunes who had kept nothing of the rank 
he started from, yet without anyway abusing that which he 
had obtained. His manners, his dress, his conversation, all, 

excepting his enormous calves, belonged toa person of good 
society [ste].” Poor Duke! To be a perfect gentleman he 
wanted only spindle-shanks, and these heaven had denied 
him, 

Madame Potocka had the good fortune to be in Paris at the 
time of Napoleon's marriage with Marie Louise, and was 
mach at Court. Though the Countess has never aught but 
praise for the Emperor, her remarks about the Empress are 
more caustic than respectful. “The taste with which she was 
dressed had made her a little less ugly, but the expression of 
her face remained the same. Not an affable smile, not an 
inquiring look lit up that wooden face. She went round the 
cirele of her visitors moving from one to the other like those 
machine dolls that go. when they are wound up, showing off 
their stiff slender figures and their large pale blue porcelain 
eyes, staring and fixed.” 

The translation, reproducing as it does the verve and vigour 
of the original, is well done, though here and there is a 
Gallicism which might be dispensed with to advantage, and 
the word “ patriotess” in the dedication is hardly English. 
The statement on p. 188 that Napoleon left Paris for Dresden 
on December 10th, 1812, in company with: Marie Louise is 
probably a misprint. At any rate it isa mistake, for on that 
day he was in full flight from Russia. It was in May of the 
same year that the Empress accompanied him to Dresden. 





THE TURF.* 


Ir anything were necessary to prove the firm hold which the 
Turf has upon England and Englishmen, the rapidly increasing 
literature of sport would be sufficient. Here, for example, are 
two monuments of erudition, whose historical accuracy cannot 
be questioned, composed with a gravity of demeanour which is 
beyond praise. Both Mr. Dixon and Mr. Richardson discuss 
our national pastime as though it were an affair of high 
seriousness, and in neither book is there a single hint that 
racing is inferior in importance to literature (let us say) or to 
statecraft. Nor would we dare to suggest the smallest 
inferiority ; we would only note that no people other than the 
English devotes itself to sport with the admirable energy 
which these two historians take for granted. 


The two books, alike in zest, are very different in treatment. 
Mr. Richardson is sternly practical. The romance of the 
racecourse is nothing to him, but he is profoundly interested 
in horses and their training, and he has given us as good 
an account as exists of the famous meetings at Newmarket, 
Ascot, Epsom, and elsewhere. His best thought, his keenest 
anxiety, are reserved for the improvement of the breed. He 
is a stern opponent of short courses and two-year-old races. 
He would have the horses grow in bone and muscle before 
they put their strength to the hazard, and he has much to 
say against the enclosed courses, where sprints are encouraged 
to the detriment of the breed, merely that the gate-money 
may be increased. There is no disputing the justice of his 
argument: the production of the best possible horse is an 
enterprise of the utmost importance, and it is this enterprise 
which, apart from the element of sport, justifies the time and 
wealth which Englishmen devote to the Turf. But Mr. 
Richardson believes that modern racing fosters the wrong 
kind of horse, that it encourages speed more than strength; 
and he would return to the older practices of our English 
Turf :— 

“Tt can hardly be denied,”’ says he, “ that the average modern 

racehorse is a poor creature. Nine out of ten of those which have 
been before the public of late have neither constitution nor 
stamina. Speed they certainly have, but there are far too many 
horses who cannot travel au inch farther than five or six furlongs, 
and many more who cannot get beyond a mile. These are not 
the sort of animals to maintain the supremacy of the English 
Turf, and their presence is accounted for by the fact that we 
have got into a bad groove, both as regards breeding and train- 
ing, and also hecause we have had far too many short races and 
too many selling handicaps.” 
This sounds the very note of pessimism. Yet Mr. Richardson 
is by no means without hope. Racing may be overdone 
and meetings may be too many, as the courses are too short; 
the rank-and-file of racers may be (as he says) as bad as bad 
can be. But the excellence of the best is undisputed and in- 
disputable. The great horses of our own time are, in Mr. 
Richardson’s opinion, as fleet and strong as any that went 
before. Sportsmen there are whose memory dwells most 
gladly upon ‘Flying Dutchman’ or ‘ Blair Athol.’ Others 
declare that ‘St. Simon,’ ‘Ormonde,’ ‘Persimmon,’ and ‘Flying 
Fox’ are the greatest horses of the century. And it is impru- 
dent to dogmatise, since exact comparison is not only odious, 
but impossible. Conditions vary with the weather, the wind, 
and the ground, nor can we do more than surmise. But sur- 
mise leans to the side of optimism, and if proof be lacking we 
may still believe that ‘St. Simon’ or ‘Persimmon’ might have 
met ‘ Blair Athol’ or ‘Flying Dutchman’ without fear or 
defeat. ‘ 

We are often told that our sun has set, that we are 
already beaten in the fields of commerce and intelligence. It 
is therefore the more consoling to reflect that in one respect 
at any rate we are still supreme. Our breed of horses is 
unconquered and unconquerable. Nay, more, it is the only 
breed that exists. When the patriotic Frenchman or German 
talks of a French horse or of a German horse, he is 
contradicting himself. All thoroughbreds are English in 
strain, whether they have been reared in America or on 
the Continent. There is no racehorse in the world that 
is not descended from the great sires whose memory is still 
revered upon our Turf; and the fine blood which runs in the 
veins of all racers was obtained at the first by crossing the 








* (1.) The English Turf. By Charles Richardson. London: Methuen and 
‘0. (15s. } (2.)- From Gladiateur to Persiiamon: Turf Memories of Thirty 
Yeais. By Sydeuham Dixon. Loudon: Grant Richards. [18s 
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mares of Great Britain with sires imported from the East. 
Here at least we are undefeated, and when a horse crosses 
the Channel or Atlantic to vVeat our champions, the victory 
is won by an English horse that has merely sojourned 
abroad. But if we gave our horses to America, America is 
teaching us to make the best of them. In training as well as in 
riding we have much to learn from such trainers as Huggins, 
from such jockeysas Sloan. There are many tricks practised 
across the Atlantic which will never be tolerated here, but if 
it be true that the Americen trainers leave more to Nature 
than their English colleagues, whose faith in discipline is 
unshaken, then our experts need not shrink from following 
an admirable example. And if Sloan’s attitude be indis- 
pensable to victory, there is no obstacle, save a love of 
elegance, to its general adoption. The crouch, indeed, 
borrowed partly from the Indians, partly, perhaps, from the 
bicycle, is practical despite its unloveliness. It enables the 
jockey to become part of the horse, it renders atmospheric 
resistance inappreciable, and may well be worth five pounds to 
a daring jockey. But, as Mr. Richardson points out, Sloan’s 
attitude is but one element in his success. Apart from any 
trickery, he is a perfect judge of pace, and is gifted, moreover, 
with very fine hands. 

But even to those who know not the ambition of sport 
racing has a separate charm of its own. Its grandeur and 
beauty are sufficient to justify it. When the wind is on 
the heath, the delicacy of the horses and the brilliant 
colours sported by the jockeys produce an effect which few 
painters save M. Dégas have sufficiently appreciated. And it is 
fortunate that the classic races of England are run in splen- 
did surroundings. Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood 
are magnificent arenas, each after its kind. If the landscape 
of Goodwood is grandiose, if Ascot be supreme in elegance, 
the heath of Newmarket is the truest racecourse in the 
world. For Newmarket still preserves the touch of appro- 
priateness which comes to it from the times of the Stuarts. 
It has the habit and tradition of genuine sport. If the ideal 
course ‘could be imagined, surely it would not differ greatly 
from that devised by James I., in atmosphere, scope, and sur- 
roundings not merely agreeable to look upon, but sternly busi- 
nesslike as well. You are sure that all those who will face the 
wind that blows over Newmarket in the second October meet- 
ing, for instance, regard racing as something better than a 
fashionable pleasure ; and so loyally is the place devoted to 
the reval sport that it is not dull even at its dullest season. 
If there be no races, there are gallops on the heath, there are 
horses walking stealthily in Indian file to or from their 
stable. 

Mr. Richardson, then, is most keenly interested in the 
hard work of racing. If he turns aside into anecdotage, it is 
but to tell the strange story of ‘Diamond Jubilee,’ who con- 
ceived a violent hatred for Mornington Cannon, and who flew 
into a paroxysm of rage at the mere sight of that eminent 
jockey. Mr. Sydenham Dixon’s interest, on the other hand, 
is chiefly personal. It is the owners who engross him rather 
than the horses, and so his book, if more easily read, is less 
valuable than Mr. Richardsor’s. Yet he tells the tale of 
Lord Falmouth’s success and of the Duke of Portland’s 
marvellous triumph with a certain picturesqueness, and he 
recalls the tragedy of the Marquis of Hastings witha romance 
which never fails. But his career illustrates the seamy side 
of the Turf, which is very properly concealcd m Mr. 
Richardson’s grave and workmanlike treatise. 





_ 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THERE is no novelist alive whose work is more penetrated with 
appreciation of the delights of rusticity than Mr. Raymond, 
who is doing in prose for Somersetshire much what Barnes did 
in verse for Dorset. We gather from alistof Mr. Raymond’s 
works given in Who's Who that the two longest stories in 
this picturesquely named collection, “Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter ” and “ Young Sam and.Sabina,” first saw the light 








* 1.) Good Souls of Ciderland. By Walter Raymond. London: Grant 
Richards. [6s.|——(2.) Babs the Impossible. By Sarah Grand. London: 
Hutohinson and Co. [6s.]——(3.) Mary Bray X Her Mark: an Oregon 
Romance. By Jenner Tayler. London: John Long. [8s. 6d.J]——(4.) A Cardinal 
and his Conscience. By Graham Hope. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. 
——(5.) Running Amok. By G. Manville Fenn. London: Chatto and Windus. 
[6s.j——(6.) The Sentence of the Court. By Headon Hill, London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. [6s..——(7.) Time's Fool: an English Idyll. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. [6s._ (8.) The Mayor of Littlejoy. By Fred.C, Smale, Illustrated 
by Will, Owen, London: Ward, Lock, aud Co. [6s.] 














seven or eight years ago, but as no indication of this fact ; 
given in the present issue, we presume that they were i 
lished locally. Anyhow, we are delighted to meet thee 
their present form, for, while lacking the dramatic intinsine 
of Mr. Raymond's later work, they are more genial and ch 
ful in colour. “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter” tells a 
easy natural manner of which Mr. Raymond is a master re 
successive disasters which befell a vain and foolish dates 
who is rescued from ruin by the son of the moneylending 
miller—a spiteful and vindictive cripple—who has sent him to 
gaol. Of course the son is in love with Ruth, the farmer's 
daughter, a most captivating damsel, and the chequered 
course of their courtship is deseribed: with much humour and 
tenderness. The character of Ruth’s father, the hectorino 
optimist, is admirably drawn, and so too is “ Uncle Granger me 
wealthy old bachelor, to whom a tribe of relatives pay continual 
court. In this, as in the other charming rural idyll, « Young 
Sam and Sabina,” Mr. Raymond achieves the difficult task of 
writing about the country in detail, and with a liberal use of 
local colour and dialect, yet with such a knowledge of the 
elemental qualities of humanity as to win the sympathy and 
arrest the attention of the town-bred reader. 


“Sarah Grand” prefaces her new novel, Babs the Im. 
possible, with a few remarks in defence of her choice of 
a child-heroine. The bud, she argues, “may be sweeter 
and often in form is more beautiful than the full-blown 
flower; and surely dimly foreshadowed possibilities, by 
causing pleasurable conjectures, delight the mind, and 
exercise it more wholesomely, than those dry facts which 
have but to be acquired, and leave nothing to be anticipated, 
hoped for, or feared, because they leave nothing doubtful.” 
Such a contention is perfectly legitimate. But all must 
depend on the manner in which the theme is handled, 
Again, immaturity is one thing, precocity is another, 
and the enfant terrible is a third, and the enfant 
terrible, though entertaining enough as an episode, is 
slightly overweighted by the rdle of heroine. In the 
volume before us, Miss Lorraine Kingconstanee, alias 
“Babs the Impossible,” is the younger daughter of a well- 
preserved, full-blown, rich, and greedy widow of thirty-eight. 
She has a sly and selfish sister named Julia, an amiable but 
delicate brother called Montacute, and a neurotic but attrac. 
tive aunt, Lorraine the elder. The scene is laid in a remote 
country district, seventeen miles from a railway-station, and 
so densely over-populated with females that on the 
arrival on the scene of a sleek adventurer, with the 
manners and appearance of a shopwalker, he is able, after 
impartially flirting with all the unmarried women on the 
countryside, to throw his handkerchief to the wealthiest, and 
calmly defy the exposure of his ignoble antecedents. The 
chief interest of the book, in our view, resides in its rather 
merciless illustrations of the art of Posiothereutics, or 
husband-hunting, as practised by the unoccupied women of 
the middle classes in rural England. For the rest, there 
are the squabbles of “ Babs” with her sister and her mother, 
and her precocious flirtations with the romantic Lord Caden- 
house, a mixture of the mystic and the man of the world, and 
his friend General St. Lambert. But the scene is dominated 
by the spectacle of “ridiculous elderly people, feeding and 
flirting,” and the spectacle is neither edifying nor pleasing. 


Yet another romance of the Western States is Mr. Jenner 
Tayler’s Mary Bray X Her Mark. The story is told in the 
first person by a young Englishman, one of a small colony of ex- 
public-school and University men who, in return for premiums 
paid by their confiding parents to a Land Company, are sup- 
posed to be learning the mysteries of woodcraft, lumbering, 
&e., with a view to obtaining problematical “ Inspectorships.” 
Their chief instructor is a retired sea-captain, whose reputa- 
tion for omniscience rests mainly on the ignorance of his 
pupils, the only man who knows his business being a surly 
Oregonian woodsman, the villain of the plot. But the interest 
of the narrative is centred not so much in the fortunes of 
these amateur colonials as in the personality of the heroine, 
the daughter of an American trapper living in the neighbour- 
hood. Mary Bray is a regular child of Nature, illiterate, yet 
shrewd, who appeals to the chivalry of the young Englishmen 
by her loneliness while she entertains them by her refreshing 
candour. By the sudden death of her father she is obliged 
to seek an escort across country to the house of her neares 
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relative, the lot falls on the narrator, and the sequel deseribes 
their unconventional journey, during | whieh, under the 
stress of common peril, good-fellowship gives place to a 
tenderer feeling. 

As the hero of Mr. Graham Hope's story is the Cardinal de 
Lorraine there is no lack of picturesque setting in A Cardinal 
and his Conscience. We are taken to the Council of Trent, to 
Rome, to Paris, where we are introduced to Catherine de 
Medici herself, as well as to divers ancient French ehiteaux. 
And most of Mr. Hope’s readers will lay down his excellent 
romance with pious thanks that’ they did not live in the 
«good old days” in question." The characterisation is not 
less good than the setting. The study of the Cardinal— 
whose conscience troubled -him very sorely when he com- 
mitted the indiscretion of falling in love with Mlle. Renée de 
Beauvoir—is cleverly done, and the reader sees a real man 
before him, not a puppet on whom a historical name is hung 
like a costume at a fancy ball. The present writer cannot 
pretend to sufficient acquaintance with the Guise family to 
know whether the portraits are historically accurate, but, 
what is far more important to the reader, they are convincing. 
In-short, the book is very much above the average of the 
ordinary historical novel. 

Running Amok transports us to the Malay Peninsula, where 
the characters, all of them, as the cover indicates, soldiers of 
the Queen, dressed in khaki, hunt Malay Sultans, wander 
through swampy jungles, and encounter every sort of savage 
animal in mortal combat. Thdougli the reader may have a 
fecling that Mr. Manville Fenn has given him a book which 
would be more fitly read by a roasting fire while the snow lay 
on the ground, he will yet, if of an udventurous turn of mind. 
be quite sufficiently amused by its contents. More than that, 
he will be distinctly pleased when the two young officer- 
heroes emerge scatheless from their trials, the wicked Sultan 
is slain, and the treasure of loot restored to its brave 
conquerors. 

Compared to the romance of the tropics, the romance of 
English justice which forms the subject of Mr. Headon Hill's 
novel, The Sentence of the Court, is undoubtedly somewhat 
prosaic. When it is necessary to fasten the guilt of a murder 
on toa perfectly innocent man the reader must not grumble 
at a few stretches of probability. Otherwise he might fairly 
object that the absolute and voluntary exchange of identity 
between Cyril Bathurst and George Malden is rather hard to 
credit. However, once grant the exchange, and, with the 
hard perjuring of the villain, the rest of the story—which is a 
fair sample of its class—follows as a matter of course. 


We have the highest possible authority for saying that 
“Love's not Time’s fool,” but the author of the book before us 
does not make it in the least clear who does occupy that un- 
fortunate position. Time's Fool is a sentimental little story 
of the marriage of a rather unsuccessful literary man—or 
rather of the heir to a country gentleman who has to attempt 
to make his living by literature in consequence of his uncle’s 
opposition to his marriage. As soon as the uncle is recon- 
ciled and dead, the wife about whom all the fuss has been 
made dies of “ pernicious anemia,” which seems very super- 
fluous. = 

Of that class of story—so successfully exploited hy Mr. 
Anstey—which consists of the mixing up of miracle with 
hard faet, The Mayor of Littlejoy is by no means an unsue- 
cessful specimen. Mr. Pettigrew, in his anxiety to acquire a 
pedigree, is brought into contact with a fairy ancestress, who 
billets herself upon him, to the disintegration of domestic disci- 
pline and municipal decorum. Mr. Smale’s invention flags at 
times, but he has contrived some decidedly hilarious situa- 
tions, and the illustrations by Mr. Owen greatly add to the 
suecess of the entertainment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN EAST ANGLIA, 
Highways and Byways in East Anglia. By William A. Dutt. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan and Co. 63.) 
—Mr. Dutt begins by telling us that “the limits of East Anglia 
have never, since the days of the East Anglian Kings, been 
clearly defined.” However this may be, we have here a pleasant 














record of a summer journey through’ parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeshire, rich in historical, literary, and artistic 
interest. His bicycle took the author quickly along good roads, 
by ruined churches, castles, and parks and villages, and he takes 
the reader as smoothly along the paths of history and tradition. 
The chapter on “ The Broadland” is one of the best. He says 
that there is nothing new to-be written on the subject, but ‘he 
succeeds in giving a vivid picture of the life of the Norfolk 
Broads. Here is a quotation from his account of the old water- 
bailiff with whom he spent a night on the Waveney Broad ona 
houseboat :—* All his life he has been a kind of water- 
gipsy, and has seldom ventured far beyond the borders of 
Broadland. His wants have been so few that a little labour 
was enough ‘to meet them, and since attaining to manhood 
he has always followed his inclinations in deciding how they 
shall be met. Away from the swirling of the rivers and the 
whispering of the reeds he can find no contentment. ..... He 
confides to me that if he had the chance to begin his life again he 
would choose to-pass his second spell of existence in much the 
same way as he had his first,—an assertion which, in view of the 
fact that he has been an arrant fish-poacher, goes far to confirm 
my belief that much of the old leaven is still working within 
him.” Many great men and women have been connected with 
East Anglia from the earliest times, and it is interesting to read 
the local traditions about them which Mr. Dutt has collected. 
The influence of George Borrow’s fascinating personality is 
apparent in this book, and those who remember Mr. Dutt’s little 
Life of him, published five years ago, will read the pages about 
him here with additional interest. It is a pity that the author 
so often uses the present tense. There is an affectation about it 
that jars on the ear. Mr. Pennell’s illustrations are thoroughly 
original, and well suited to the bcok. 








THE BOOK OF PEACE. 


The Book of Peace. Made by Pamela Tennant. (The Chiswick 
Press. 6s.)—This is a very good selection of passages from the 
Bible, the Apoerypha, and the Imitation of Christ, including 
a number of poems and carols. It is divided into morning and 
evening portions, but if would need a very well-regulated mind 
to read only one extract and poem atatime. The quotations 
from the Bible are, for the most part, well known, such as that 
beginning, ‘‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels.” There are also fine passages from the Apocrypha and 
Thomas 2 Kempis. The poems chosen cover a wide field, from 
carols in old English spelling down to translations from 
Ibsen and Bjérnson. We are glad to find Herbert’s verses 
beginning— 

“ When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
Let us (said he) pour on him all we can, 
Let the world’s riches that dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span ’”’ ; 
and also Barnes’s 
“*Come out of doors! ‘tis Spring! ’tis May.’ 

Here is aspecimen of the prose extracts :—“ Love is a great thing; 
yea, a great and thorough good. By itself it makes everything that 
is heavy light, and it bears evenly all that is uneven. For it 
carries a burden that is no burden, and makes everything that is 
bitter sweet and tasteful. Love desires to be aloft, and will not 
be kept back by anything low and mean. Nothing is sweeter 
than love, nothing more courageous, nothing higher, nothing 
wider, nothing more pleasant, nothing better or fuller in heaven 
or earth, because love is born of God, and cannot rest but in God, 
above all created things.” We have one serious fault to find 
with the arrangement of this book. The names of the authors of 
the poems are only given in a list at the end, and there are no 
references at all to the prose quotations. A good index to the 
whole book, giving chapter and verse, is a really necessary addi- 
tion to this charming selection. The frontispiece is Bellini’s 
“St. Christopher,” and there are three illustrations by William 


Blake. 








THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 

The Great North Road. By Charles E. Harper. (Chapman 
and Hall, 32s.)—Every pessimist should read this book, not 
for the purpose of gloating over the sufferings of. our 
ancestors (though that has a charm of its own), but because 
its pictures of the danger, crime, and dirt of the past prove 
that in many ways we have improved instead of deteriorat- 
ing, as so many writers in the present day would fain make 
us believe. In nothing have we made so munch progress as 
in the means of travelling. In the structure of the roads, how- 
ever, we cannot say we have improved upon the Romans. ‘“ So 
thoroughly well,” our author tells us, “ the work was done that 
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the remains are even now discovered in perfect condition though 
buried sixteen feet deep, owing to the hundreds of years which 
followed the disappearance of the roadmakers.” -A period of 
destruction and anarchy came next. The Church then came to 
the rescue. It granted indulgences to all who by money or 
labour helped to maintain the causeways. By degrees this trust 
fell into neglect, and direful were the hardships and perils which 
ensued. <A blind man, a born genius, John Metcalf, effected 
some improvement, but it was not until the early part of the 
nineteenth century that our roads underwent a thorough change 
for the better. The coaches that used to take four days to get 
from London to York and nine from London to Edinburgh were, 
from the early days, surpassed by the mails. De Quincey 
describes them starting from the General Post Office in eloquent 
language: —“ On any night the spoctacle was beautiful—the 
absolute perfection of all the appointments, their strength, their 
brilliant cleanliness, their absolute simplicity, but more than all, 
the royal magnificence of the horses fixed the attention.” We wish 
we had room for the whole passage, to the truth of —_ some 
who are still alive can bear witness, for it was a favourite 
treat of their childhood to watch the brilliant pageant from their 
nursery window which commanded a fine view of the meeting and 
restarting of the mails at the old turnpike on the Kensington 
Road. The palmy days of the picturesque, graceful highway- 
man, the mysterious hostel, and the confederate innkeeper had 
vanished with the former century, chiefly in consequence of Pitt’s 
Act for restricting cash payments, so that travellers no longer 
carried gold. Many are the delightful, blood-curdling stories of 
that time told in these pages, but we regret to see the famous 
Dick Turpin and his ride to York treated as partly fabulous. 
However, a visitor in a country house near Doncaster saw not 
many years ago a letter from Turpin to the owner asking per- 
mission to sleep in his barn, and promising, if he were not dis- 
turbed, to do no mischief. Our author is not an admirer 
of Scott, Jeanie Deans he considers a prig, and calls “The 
Heart of Midlothian” a “ fantastic novel, quite unworthy 
of the Wizard of the North, and its wildly improbable char- 
acters and marvellous encounters on a par with Ainsworth at 
his worst.” In spite of the dangers and discomforts, there was 
a greater interest in travellicg along the roads, the scenes of 
many battlefields and pausing in the towns, with their fine old 
houses and grand churches, than there is in whizzing past them 
at forty miles an hour. But as we are now in too great a hurry 
or too lazy to see these places ourselves, it is very agreeable to 
read of them, in a comfortable armchair with one’s feet on the 
fender, in the pages of The Great North Road. 








HUMANITY AND UNIVERSAL FEDERATION. 

The Ideal of Humanity and Universal Federation. By K C.F. 
Krause. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 5s.)—Professor Hastie, 
of Glasgow University, who edits this contribution to social 
philusophy, may be described without exaggeration as a Kraucse- 
intoxicated man. Krause, who with his comprehensive phil. 
osophy brought moral help to Mr. Hastie during “a period of 
storm and stress,” is described outright as “the most truly intui- 
tive religious thinker of the nineteenth century; the deepest 
and devoutest philosopher of Humanity, viewed as having its life 
and movement and being in Gud; the completest expounder of 
its social Ideal, when apprehended as the highest living organism; 
the most fertile elaborator of the modern principle of Federa. 
tion in its manifold forms and applications; the most sugges- 
tive and far-seeing advocate of the moral progress of Humanity 
in its widest range and relationship; and in and through all 
his universal and reasoned harmony of thought, a veritable 
new prophet and preacher of the divine righteousness.” 
Looked at thus, Krause-worship may seem to be as full of 
extravagance as on the opposite side does the adoration of 
Nietzsche. But it is not nearly so mischievous, for Krause’s 
object is to realise T'ennyson’s dream and to make of humanity 
“one music as before but vaster.’”” He holds that “there is one 
supreme being—God—and that the world with all that is in it 
is a work and likeness of God. Reason and Nature are united by 
God into one concordant harmony. Humanity exists and ought 
to exist, as one great man, even as a sound and great mind ina 
sound and beautiful body,—a child of God.” The application of 
this idea of humanity to all the private and public relations of 
life, to the promotion of the social duties, to the cultivation of 
the sciences and arts, constitutes the main function of this 
book, which undoubtedly is consolatory much as German 
mysticism of the Eckhart type is cons latory. It closes with 
the assurance that “in the fulness of its years Humanity will 
yet fill the whole earth with love, with righteousness, virtue, 
and beauty, and ut the end of its days enter into a higher order 








i 
of the divine life.” Professor Hastie is a most accomplished 
theological and German scholar, and his reproduction of Krausism 
is, notwithstanding his rather strained eulogy of it, eminent] 
worthy of study. 7 








OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Our House of Commons. By Alfred Kinnear. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 33. 6d.)—A great deal both of entertainment and of 
information is packed into this book, although its author ig 
perhaps too much inclined to look at the proceedings, and stil] 
more the personages, of Parliament from the professionally 
comic or “Toby, M.P.,” standpoint. It may be “smart” 
to tell us that “‘My Bill is on the table, my bike is at 
the door,’ forms the burden of Mr. Balfour's thoughts when 
the spring is budding and the House is sitting” and that “Mr, 
Chaplin is really too much afraid of the House of Commons to be 
insolent.” Buta great deal cf this sort of thing is apt to become 
tiresome and even “cheap” On the other hand, while Mr. 
Kinnear deals with the light side of Parliament in a light style 
—indeed, he devotes one section of it expressly to that light side 
—he treats of the serious aspects of the institution as it at 
present exists as well. In a series of commendably short 
chapters, he tells all that is really worth telling, or perhaps even 
knowing, about the lobby, the Sperker, “ whipping,” the arts of 
getting into Parliament and attaining to the woolsack and the 
Premiership. The other section of the book deals with the 
gaieties, frivolities, and ‘‘ personalia”’ of Parliament, treating 
of tea, marriage, and the like. Some of the chapters ia it, 
such as those on Mr. Healy and “Tbe Real Lord Salisbury,” 
deserve at least a glance. Mr. Kinnear does not burden his 
book with much weightier “philosophy” than this:—*The 
whole outcome of the House of Commons, regarded seriously, 
is that the work of the country is in the hands of a dozen men, 
and its legislation is guided by about twenty-four others.” In 
spite—perhaps in virtue—of its shortcomings, this book will be 
read and enjoyed. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
————<———_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other Jorms.] 





Practical Licensing Reform. By the Hon. Sidney Peel. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. Peel will carry with him most of his readers 
—the laissez faire paitisaas excepted—for at least a considerable 
part of his way. In licensing there has been a deplorable laxity 
in the past. After all allowance has been made for a changed 
condition of lite—the coaching system, e.g., accounts partly for 
the crowd of hcensed houses in the suburban towns—there must 
have been something like partiality. Then the present action 
of the Quarter Sessions as the Court of Appeal is lamentable, 
“ At Plymouth seven Justices unanimously refused a license toa 
tenant twice convicted within the year of serving druuken men. 
Three County Justices sitting at Exeter, fifty-two miles away, 
reversed their decision.” ‘The police censorship is distinctly 
ineffective. Other points Mr. Peel makes with success, But he 
does not deal adequately, it seems to us, with the compensation 
question. It is impossible, in’ justice, to ignore the action of the 
Revenue authorities, who have for years put an artificial value on 
lieensed houses. 


The Age of Decision, By P.N. Waggett. (Longmans and Co, 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of practical discourses addressed to 
undergraduates at Cambridge, and is in many ways an excel- 
lent piece of work. The preacher does his best to make his 
hearers take themselves seriously. To fail in that is a far more 
common danger than the opposite extreme of self-consciousness 
and “ priggisbness.” We cannot, however, but think that Mr. 
Waggett puts a very strange gloss on the Prayer-book language 
about confession. Is it possible to argue that the man “ who 
cunnot quiet his own conscience” is one who has committed 
sowe sin which, were it known, would exclude him from Commu: 
nion? The preacher’s theory is that the sinner has offended the 
laws of his society, and must make the amende by confessing it, 
This may or may not be right, but it is not in the Prayer hook, 
and it has not been the Anglican practice. Apart from this, the 
danger, proved beyond all doubt, is that the man confesses 
and sins again. Another volume of discourses may be men- 
tioned with this, Christ and Human Life, by Darwell Stone, M.A. 
(same publishers, 2s. Gd. net). Mr. Stone deals with the relation 
of Christianity to Judaism, to heathenism (ancient and modern), 
to modern thought, and to modern life. ‘The preacher 
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th speculation rather than practice (though in his fourth 
aturally touches the latter), and his volume may be 
rded as a complement to that noticed above. A 
fifth sermon is devoted to the subject of the Fatherhood of God, 
in which be enlarges on the privileges of baptism. The wholesale 
transference of Scriptural and primitive language about the 
baptised, when every baptised person was a confessor, it not a 
martyr, to the totally different conditions of to-day is likely to 
jand the preacher in the most serious difficulties. ——The Power of 
a Mother’s Prayer, by H. Scott Holland, M.A. (John Murray, 1s.), is 
practically @ plea, and a very effective plea, we should say, for the 
Newport Market Refuge and Army Training School.——Another 
solume largely of a devotional quality is Wings of the Morning, 
by Waltez C. Roberts (Putnam’s Sons, 5s.) Mr. Roberts, who is 
rector of a church in the State of New York, brings a 
certain amount of originality of thought into his work. Mr. 
Roberts finds some happy illustrations in outside things—see 
nis comparison of tho over-shot wheel and the turbine—and he 
knows where to go for inspiring suggestion, for he quotes Horace 
Bushnell and Theodore Parker. 


deals wi 
discourse he n 
yirtually rega 


The Day of the Sun. By Conrad Noel. (D. Nutt. 1s.)— 
There are some interesting things in this monograph on the 
weekly holiday. It is curious, for instance, to see how rigorism 
reappears in the most dissimilar places, how the refinements of 
the Mishna were reproduced by medieval doctors, and are to 
be found mutatis mutandis in the Scotch Highlanders to-day. To 
be willing to use a knife but not to use a saw, to refuse hot 
water for shaving but supp!y any quantity for toddy, are pretty 
close parallels to Jewish and Middle-Age restrictions. But Mr, 
Noel’s language is comewhat violent, We owe a great debt to 
Puritanism, narrow as it was in some things. 


The True History of the War, Parts I.-IV. (Harrison and 
Sons. 6d. per part.)—Messrs. Harrison reprint here the official 
despatches from the seat of war, with the schedules annexed, &c. 
Part I. begins with Sir George White's despatch describing the 
operations from October 7th-25th, and covers something less than 
three months, the last affair described being that of Zoutpans 
Drifton December 15th, 1899; Part II. covers about six weeks, 
carrying us on as far as the Spion Kop affair at the end of 
January, 1900; Part ILI. is chiefly occupied with Colesberg, the 
relief of Kimberley, and the occupation of Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria; in Part IV. the chief events are the march to Pretoria, 
with the fighting en route, and the relief of Mafeking. 


The Banner of St. George. By M. Bramston. (Duckworth and 
Co, 3s. 6d.)—This is a story of the Peasants’ Revolt in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, the great popular move- 
ment which we commonly connect with the name of Wat Tyler. 
There happers to be ample material ready for the use of the 
writer who elects to deal with the events of this time. There is, 
too, this advantage, that its main interest is nearly akin to one 
which touches us closely now, the future of labour. Miss 
Bramston takes St. Albans as the central scene of her story. 
The hero is a protégé of William Grindecobbe, the leader of the 
St. Albans townsfolk in their protest against the oppressive rule 
of the great Abbey. Here, it will be seen, is another source of 
interest. The real relation between the monastic houses and the 
people is obscure. It becomes a hopeless puzzle if the champions 
of monasticism are right, and a beneficent system was overthrown 
by a greedy King acting through a set of lying Visitors. When- 
ever we catch a glimpse of the monasteries we see something that 
suggests a very different state of things. St. Albans was probably 
the very best of the religious houses. It hada great school of his- 
torians; it took up the new invention of the printing press. Yet it 
was found at the end of the fifteenth century to bea sink of iniquity, 
and it was notorious a hundred years before as an oppressor of the 
town which it dominated. What are we to say when we find the 
ruler of this beneficent society seizing a herd of cows belonging 
toa tenant and starving them to death? Miss Bramston has 
studied her subject carefully and made an excellent story out of 
it. But she has got one matter the wrong way up. “The Abbey” 
—so runs one of the townsfolk’s complaints—* was about to turn 
Parton Vicarage into a Rectory, and pocket the great tithes.” 
Abbeys “pocketed the great tithes” when they reversed the 
process and turned rectories into vicarages. “ A vicar,” says an 
authority on ecclesiastical law, “ has generally an appropriator 
over him, entitled to the best part of the profits, whereas a rector 
commonly is entitled to all the ecclesiastical dues in his parish.” 


: Our Empire, Past and Present. By the Earl of Meath, M. H. 
Cornwall Legh, LL.A., and Edith Jackson, (Harrison and Sons. 
‘3 6d)—This is the first of a projected series of five volumes, 


which, when completed, will narrate the story of Imperial | of her book. 


development throughout the world. Here we have a sketch of 
our history in what we may call our non-Imperial period. A 
chapter is given to “ Progress at Home,” by which liberty was 
assured. Then we have “Growth of Sea-Power” treated at a 
length which the importance of the subject demands. Chaps. 5-9 
describe the consolidation of the United Kingdom by the 
incorporation of Wales, the union with Scotland and Ireland, the 
joining of Man and the Channel Islands; 10-12 describe the 
acquisition of Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. We hope to retura 
to this work on some future occasion. 


Dundee Advertiser Centenary Memoir. By A. H. Millar. 
(J. Leng and Co., Dundee.)—The Dundee Advertiser appeared 
for the first time on January 16th, 1801. Three newspapers that 
still exist had preceded it (the Aberdeen Journal, Glasgow Herald, 
and Kelso Mail); but the Advertiser claims to be the pioneer of 
Liberal journalism in Scotland. It was first a weekly, then a bi- 
weekly journal, and forty years agoit became a daily. The story 
of its growth and progress, and incidentally of the growth and 
progress of the town from which it takes its name, is related in 
these pages. Naturally the personal element has a place, and 
here we find an interest that is common to the Advertiser and 
ourselves. Robert Stephen Rintoul became the printer of the 
paper in March, 1809. ‘Two years afterwards he became actually, 
though not nominally, editor. In 1821 the paper was “ edited, 
printed, and published by R. S. Rintoul,’—there was not then 
the same division of labour as now prevails. He resigned in 
consequence of a difference with his co-proprietors. This was in 
February, 1825. After two brief and unsuccessful attempts in 
Edinburgh and London, he founded the Spectator, which appeared 
for the first time on July 6th, 1828. From this he retired in 
February, 1858, living only a few weeks longer. Among the 
contributors to the Dundee Advertiser during the last half-century 
we may mention the names of Thorold Rogers, George Gilfillan, 
and John Tulloch. , 


A New History of the Book of Common Prayer. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Revised and Rewritten by Waiter Howard Frere, 
M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d.)--Mr. Frere’s title-page is 
curious. This is “ A New History ” “on the Basis of the Former 
Work by Francis Procter, M.A.” So far it is plain enough. 
Then we read “ Revised and Rewritten by W. H. Frere, M.A.” 
Grammatically, these participles refer to the “ New History” ; 
really they explain what has been done to the “ Former Work.” 
Mr. Frere’s task has been to introduce into Part I. (“The 
General Literary History of the Book ’’) an account of the Prayer- 
book of King Edward, with some other modifications and addi- 
tions; and to rewrite Part II. (“The Sources and Rationale of 
the Offices”). That the time had come for a new treatment of 
the subject cannot be doubted, and the task has been well per- 
formed by Mr. Frere. To review his work in detail would 
necessitate the discussion of many matters which it is impossible 
to deal with in these columns. We must be content with a 
general testimony to the diligence and studious fairness of the 
treatment which he has given to a very difficult and highly con- 
troversial subject. We may also congratulate Mr. Procter that 
he has lived to see this new presentment of a book which was 
first published nearly half-a-century ago. The first edition 
appeared in 1855 and the second in 1856. This was reprinted six 
times. A third edition came out in 1870, and was reprinted 
eleven times, And there have been various abridgments, making 
up, in all, a very large total of circulation. 


John Knox. By Marion Harland. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 5s.) 
—This is one of a series of “ Literary Hearthstones,” a connection 
in which one would hardly expect to find the name of John 
Knox. It may be taken as certain that he would have himself 
resented the classification. He wrote, it is true, but only because 
to write was to address a larger audience than the voice could 
reach; sometimes, indeed, it was only through the pen that he 
could express himself; but his was assuredly not a “literary 
| hearthstone.” However this may be, Miss Harland has written 
| a readable book. That it was absolutely wanted can hardly be 
affirmed, but being here, it may be welcomed. The balance is 
| held fairly enough. Knox was in no wise perfect, nor does his 
latest biographer seek to prove that he was; but he was a great 
power, and this we are made to see in these pages. For good or 
bad, Knox influenced his country more profoundly and more 
lastingly than did any other sixteenth-century Reformer. That he 
was even more intolerant than his contemporaries had something, 
doubtless, to do with this result, but it does not make his 
biography more pleasant reading. Miss Harland does her best 


| to bring out the human side of him. This is the best aspect 
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The Stafordshire Potter. By Harold Owen. (Grant Richards. 
6s,)—This is a book which we will describe rather than criticise. 
Mr, Owen, whose interest in the subject is hereditary, gives a 
narrative of the long struggle between employers and workmen 
in the Potteries, beginning with the strike of 1825. This was 
made, as early strikes often were, on a falling market, and was a 
total failure, as also was the attempt at co-operative manufacture 
which accompanied it. There was another strike in 1834, and 
yet another, this time on a very large scale, in 1836. Neither 
was successful; yet the workmen achieved something. Towards 
the middle of the century the introduction of machinery began 
to modify the whole situation. Another disturbing element of 
growing importance was foreign competition. In 1879 Lord 
Hatherton, who had been called in to arbitrate, gave an award 
which reduced the workmen’s wages by a penny in the 
shilling. Another arbitration, this time by Mr. (now Lord) 
Brassey, also went against the workmen. Both decisions 
were recsived with the greatest dissatisfaction by the 
defeated party, and a strike followed, which ended with- 
out improving their position. In 1891 another arbitration 
took place, ‘I'he result was a “ drawn battle,” as Mr. Owen puts 
it. Practically it was lost by the workmen. The relation 
between the two classes now terds towards co-operation against 
the consumer, as the matter might be put. There are “cutters 
of prices” in the pottery business as there are in books, and a 
well-considered scheme which should put an end to their practices 
would have a hopeful aspect. Yet it is evident that if absolute 
unanimity could be brought about in any trade the public might 
suffer a great wrong. Another complication has been introduced 
by the “dangerous processes” question. The Duchess of 
Sutherland has an article on the subject. She thinks that the 
difficulties raised by the manufacturers are exaggerated, to say 
the least. Yet on the very day on which this notice is written 
there is a letter in the Times in which “ A Manufacturer” posi- 
tively declares that the proposed prohibitions will begin by 
ruining the smaller firms, and end by destroying the whole 
industry. A view of the “dangerous processes” often ignored 
‘oxy the public is also to bo found in our own correspondence 
zolumns to-day in the shape of a letter. by Mr. Wedgwood. 





New Epirrons.—In the “ Warwick Edition of George Eliot’s 
Works” (W. Blackwood and Sons) ddam Bede (the first volume 
of the series) (2s. net). It runs to eight hundred and twenty-six 
pages, which have been compressed into a volume of easily por- 
table size and weight. The paper is not quite as opaque as some 
that we have seen, for the type of the verso can be discerned 
through it. Practically, however, the reader’s convenience is not 
interfered with.——In the ‘‘ Little Library ” (Methuen and Co.) 
Lavengro, by George Borrow, 2 vols, (33. net). Mr. F. Hindes 
Groome prefixes an introduction, in which he describes amateur 
gypsies, or “ Romany Ryes”—i.e., men who have affected the 
gypsies, not being of their race—before Borrow’s time. He gives 
also an estimate of Borrow which does not err on the side of hero- 
worship, making him out to be something of a poseur, if not an 
impostor, while doing justice tc his great literary powers. Foot- 
notes are also supplied from time to time. 
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Allbut (T. C.), Science and Medieval Thought, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Allen (R.), The Siege of the Peking Legations, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Ball (E. A. B.), Jerusalem: a Practical Guide, 12m0 ................0000 (Black) 2/6 
Banning (S. T.), Military Law Made Easy, er 8vo..... (Gale & Polden) 46 
Barnard (Lady A.), South Africa a Century Ago, cr 8vo ...(Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Brooke (J.), The Burial Act, 1900, with Notes and Index, er 8vo_ ...(Shaw) 3/6 
Coulter (J. B.), Plant Studies, CF SVO ....:.0s0cccccssceccssvecscscscoeeee (Hirschfeld) 7/6 
Crane (Walter), The Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and New (Bell) 6/0 
Crockett (ML. A.), Gynecology, CF BVO ...cserersorcesvesopecesovccccessee (Hirschfeld) 7/6 
Crockett (S. R.), The Silver Skull, er 8vo0 ..........c..ceseeceeees (Smith & Elder) 60 
Egbert (S.), A Manual of Hygiene and Sanitation, cr 8vo ...... (Hirschfeld) 10/6 
Ellis (W. C.), Ow Family Portraits, and other Sketches, cr 8vo...(Jarrold) 6/0 
Fletcher (A. C.), Indian Story and Song from North America, cr 8vo ( Nutt) 3/6 
Furse (G. A.), The Art of Marching, 8V0.............sssessssvessessesees (W. Clowes) 12,0 
Hare (C.), The Life Story of Dinah Kellow, er 8vo  ............ (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hobson (J. A.), The Social Problem : Life and Work, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 7/6 
Hocking (§. K.), The Fate of Endilloe, er 8vo vi 3/6 
Hume (M, A. S.), Treason and Plot: Struggles for C y i ; 
the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth, Sv .,..........csscsssssensconeescoreee (Nisbet) 16,0 
Jordan (D, S.) and Kellogg (V. L.), Animal Life, cr 8vo ......... (Hirschfeld) 7/6 
Kernahan (C.), Wise Men and a Fool, cr 8V0 ......c..ccceeeereee (Ward & Lock) 36 
Lambert (T.), Bone Products and Manures, 8vo......... (Seott & Greenwood) 7/6 
McCrie (C. G.), The Church of Scotland: her Divisions and her Reunions, 
I inc Cab Se vvcdesdeups toeynes pducsadédeh saa cehcee vavvomHoeeoesed (Macniven & Wallace) 5/0 
Mcllwraith (J. N.), The Curious Career of Roderick Campbell (Constable) 6/0 
Martin (W.) and Rockwell (W. H.), Chemistry and Physics (Hirschfeld) 7/6 
Morgau (G. C.), The Ten Commandnients, 12m0.............c00ece00eee (J. Clarke) 2/6 
Schlief (W.), Materia Medica, cr 8v0 ..,..........cscccecssssscecessseree (Hirschfeld) 7/6 
Schulhof (J. M.), The Law of Forgiveness as Presented in the New Testa- 
MINNIE 2. 95255 2. cuss ccc tovetetponhbc stakes Tepueecananness vodengaretonelotes .(Simpkin) 3/6 
Scott (D. W.), Terra Firma: the Earth not a Planet, er 8vo . enn) 3/6 
Shaw ot J.), Studies in Field Engineering, er 8vo............ (Gale & Polden) 40 
Shuckburgh (E. 8.), Short History of the Greeks from Earliest Times to 
B.C. 146, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Sichel (W.), Bolingbroke and his Times, 870 ....,.....sscsscecceseesseeeetees Nisbet) 12/6 
Silver (B. N.), A Daughter of Mystery, cr 8V0.....s000 sssssssoessepeeee(Jarrold) 60 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EsTaBLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. | 


DIRECTORS. F | 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. : 
Jos Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C.V.O 


“i Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
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THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


| PAID IN CLAIMS... .. .. .. £11,000,000 
| ACCUMULATED FUND .. .. .. ..£5,400,000 
NATIONAL The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 








Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 

PROVIDENT | vision for old age. The practical effect of these 

| policies in the National Provident Institution is that 

| the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 

INST iITUTION | agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 








a 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 

FOR MUTUAL considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | means insignificant rate of interest on his papeentn. 


| No. 48 GracEcHURCH STREET, LonDon, 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture. 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 
mopeoeer & DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
OnLy ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
SCHWEITZER’S 








COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“ This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 


For the best values now obtainable in 
CARPETS 
se HAMPTON'’S Ger tosvrur 
CARPETS 


Which is sent free, and should be seen 
by all before purchasing elsewhere. 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, English make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, 6s. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


N UNICH.—Herr SCHWARZ of BASEL, late Assistant- 

Master at Mulgrave Castle (the Marquis of Normanby’s School), will 
TAKE a SMALL. PARTY of BOYS (age about 9 to 14) from the beginning of 
May onwards to learn German and other subjects near Munich, Boys can 
attend the local schools if desired. Miss Borton Brown will accompany the 
party and superintend the domestic arrangements. Individual teaching and 
attention given,—For full particulars apply to A. H. SCOTT, Shoreham, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. Reference is kindly permitted to Sir James Joicey, Bart., M.P., 
the Rev. Canon the Marquis of Normanby, Count Munster, the Rev. R, I. St. 
John Parry, Mrs. Louis Buxton, &e. ; 


EVON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
INSTRUCTOR IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

The TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the appointment of an Instructor in Commercial Subjects. The 
Instructor appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the duties. 
For further particulars apply to the ORGANISING SECRETARY, County 
Education Office, 50 Queen Street, Exeter, to whom applications, with copies 
of testimonials, must be sent so as toreach him not later than MAY 4th, 1901. 

H. MICHELMORE, Clerk of the County Council. 

Castle of Exeter, March 29th, 1901. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee, Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


VAKERSCHOOLS: TheSTRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being 
patronised by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus From W.SESSIONS, B.Sc. 




















TICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 
COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education ; 
languages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
aud delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Boys have been successfully prepared for Eton, Rugby, 
Marlborough, and other Public Schools, and several Entrance Scholarships 
have been recently gained. Climate excellent; house close to sea, with large 
layground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &., apply to the 
Hread-Master, kK. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A, Oxon. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER 
STREET, W.C.—Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. —SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MON. 
DAY, April 22nd. The school is carried on in strict accordance with the 
principles laid down by the founders of University College, and is organised aa 
a first-grade modern and classical school. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 18th. 
Cc 








For prospectus apply ut the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
sla T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHERE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1901. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 te 

£100 a year, Also Scholarships fer boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECKETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, READ- 
INGS, and LESSONS in English Language and Literature and Kindred 
Subjects ; Examines; and helps Students by letter and in her Reading Society. 


Miss Drewry has some leisure.—143 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W 











ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the | 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and | 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’'S ODONTO 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE | 
CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


_ The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sutlicient guarantee of its purity and 
etficacy. Were further proof wanting the Lancet and ANaLyst's Reports 
Would be perfectly convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver 
Disorders, Sleeplessness, Indigestion, and all Troubles of the Stomach and 
Bowels, absorbing all impurities and keeping the system perfectly pure. 


Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, in Tins, 1s, 2s., & 4s. } 
Brageg’s Charcoal Powder, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., & 6s. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, in Tins, 1s. 14d. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Tablets, in Tins, 1s. 13d. | 
Brageg’s Charcoal Tooth Paste (‘‘ Carboua ”), in Boxes, 1s. | 


Sold by all Chemists. 











"EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 
2 Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden, 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 


WENTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 
ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. 
Gov.; Protess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, 
Tennis. . Healthy bracing air. Keduced fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Music. Small premium. References given 
and required. TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. 


INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident. Gymnast and French Mistress ; healthy conditions of life ; hockey and 
tennis.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hind- 
head. SUMMER TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th. 


S TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
h SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully ‘treated; boy 
or girl residents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 10 Ben- 
tinck Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford. 

















NOTICE --The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained througa any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 13. 6d. each. By post, 13, 9d. 
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OYAL . AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Saad, owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonis ts,&e. 
PRESIDENT— 


His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DU — (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSC XOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL — 
The Rev . JOHN B. M‘CLE LLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of aaree syors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 
For Penmeres of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., ‘appl ly to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2 sth. 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL ‘COLLEGE. CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, Cre, IMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY | rth. —J. SMITH HILL, B.A » BSe., F I 
ELSTED SCHOO L.—EIG HT SCHOLARSHIPS ( (v alue 
i £50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 
incr2ased the accommodation, names can be received for next 'Term.—Apply for 




























‘clanatition to Rev. the HEAD-M AS TER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. aes: ae so bi eek E 
EAMINGTON | HIGH SCHOOL — FOR GIRLS.— 


Head-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901. —For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of heaithy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Mis 3 CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


i" MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
e 











late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
meu and officers £45 a year, 


BODY, 
daughters of clerg 
‘Sea-bathing. 


ead-Mistress, Miss AGNE 

High School. Fees, £60 a year ; 

Splendid situation on south cliff. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| | ARROGATE 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. PB. » BR 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mists es. Fine situation near the 
Stray. ty. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 


AV ANTAGE. — ST. MARY'S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 

water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident es mistresses ; visiting 
professors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambri: Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculatior i, &e. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Rigit Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING. ING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHAR GE. 









LADIES COLLEGE. 
_ <a (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
ES R.U.T. 
























((OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


_ Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. ADC, DOUG LAS, M.A., Oxon. 


HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 

on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; part cularly recommended for delicate 

children ;. beautiful house and grounds ; jn tividualattention aud every comfort. 
—Principal, F. 2 NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 


ESWICK (CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC) SCHOOL.— 

SEVERAL FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS for GIRLS, from 35 

Gumeas a year. Examination April 12th at Keswick, Manchester, and London. 
Full allowar ull allowance for (10 to 14 mca —Ap ply, Re Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


rEEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 

















BOARDERS 
LAND TERRACE. 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. 








r ORQUAY —APSLEY HOUSE.—Priv: ate High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentiemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record »ptional. rzce hall, gymnasium, games. 
Many distinctions in University 





and Musical Examinations. 





NHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 


in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


yy, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES to compe te their education. 
aivantages for Languages, Music, Painti Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures; Physical raining ; bracing <a and large grounds. 
His ghest English references. 


} OURNEMOUTH. 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. 
PREPARED for the Public $ 
Masters for French, Piano, 
on Ciiff overlookins H 





Great 








BOSCOMBE 
BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
; Governess. Visiting 
House stands high 


— GORSE CLIFF, 
JAMES MACDOS! ELL. 


Maste 





(Coert HALL, KENTON SOUTH DEVON, —There is 
now a VACANCY for one L. ADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Reg ular medical attendance with 
peeponal. care and supervision.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
my 


W IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL, HOME SCHOOL 













for GIRLS. Le ondon maste Ts; resident foreign mistresses; London 
concerts, exhibitions, &e. i , Summer Term sometimes spent 
abroad. Fees, 85 and 100’g gz Daag a Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 


Lausdowne Road. 


N OORHURST, KENTS BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 
Bi SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY.. Educational advantages for 
delicate Girls. Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUS 








SSEX.—Misses 


GRAY & PRIESTMAN. "Board ing School forGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 





nes 


COLONIA COLLEGR, 
HOLLESLEY BA’ BAY, SUFFOLE. 


gee 
SEASIDE. Splendid cliz climate. 2,000 acres. . 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere, 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from. 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY léth. 


a 

{ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
HEAD MASTERSHIP. : 

The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for th 
HEAD-MASTEKSHIP of this School. 0 

Candidates must be Members of the Church of England and Graduates of 
some University of the United Kingdom. 

The School isa First Grade School, with excellent School Buildings, and 
Boarding House for 30 boys. The new Head-Master will enter upon ae 
as early as can be conveniently arranged. The TERM BEGINS on APRIL 30th - 
Candidates may obtain iurther particulars and a copy of the School Prospectus 
from the undersigned. Applications, accompanied by COPIES of three 
testimonis uls, together with the names of three other references, and- -stating 
and whether married or single, must be received by the undersigned on or 


e April 25th inst. 
STUDHOLME CARTMELL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 















27 Lowther Street, Carlisle, 
April 2nd, 1901. 


j ) O NV E R C O L “ae zB GE. E, 
President—The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, E.G. 
Inclusive Fees, £80 ; Cle aud Officers, £60, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 
App lie ation | to HOU 'SE- MASTERS ‘dari ing absence of H.M. in Bb renee, - 

OVER COLL EGE. —In past Two Years : WOOLWICH ICH 
and SANDHURST, 9 (out of 11 sent up) passed direct first try, including 

for Woolwie h. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, Six Open Scholarships 

st.) 















kk & © OL te ee 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


PapLey ~ COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
1) EXHIBITIONS, varyin 





3 ying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETI'LION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first insti ince, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


PR ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to conilidates for 
the Navy. 


{OTHA, GERMANY.—A German Family, resident at 

Gotha, is able to offer at very moderate cost unriv: allied OPPORTUNI.- 

TIES of LEARNING GERMAN, combimed with home comforts, and in the 

midst of beautiful surroundings.—For terms and particulars apply to W. E. 
URWICEK, M.A., The University, Durham. 


RY HAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
Special attention to health and physieal development. Careful 
religious training,—Chureh of England. —Principal, Miss BURG Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References : Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


(De cisriees SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
stud 

















combined. 












GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
ed. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
hO for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head- Mistress, Miss E."M, 
P ic K ARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., t amb, » His h Ds 


B OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYN DHAM PEN RUDDOCKE, 











M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
‘Lutors, R ECEIVES PUPILS (from the ege of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, ¢ and all Civil Servi ice and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, «c., app! ly to WIN TON GRANGE, KNYVETON R ROAD. 


pus HALL, CROSSFIELD RO: AD, , HAMPSTEAD, 
L 











ONDON, N.W. 


Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked snecess 


round ; t Every home comfort and care. 
Special Terms 


music, painting, and University examinations, 
made for the daug hters of naval and militi ury Officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustr: ated prospectus on application. 


ennis. 














rpVOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially ied. ‘Yennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, ‘Miss 
L. de M. CARE Ys B.Se.Lond. 


iC Pate * 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
ae, for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Principals :—Miss F. A. GILBERT (late Principal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey), 


Occasional Pupils received. 
and Miss NIMMO, L.L.A. 














N (EW. COLLEGE, . EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master, 

ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universities, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higher Commercial Life. Strong 
Engineering side. This School occupies practically an unrivalled site at 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excellent Iaboratories, gymnasium, 
workshop, &e. Playing fields 15 acres. here isa PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for younger boys under the management of A. G. PATERSON, M.A. (Cantab). 
Prosneetns and full particulars on application to either of the HEAD- 


MASTERS. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. ~;Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-tield, - riding, 
eycliug, tennis, hockey, &e. Triennial Scholarship for Girtou or Newnham. 
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H E EE. BUY Ss Ss. oO OL, 
eR ATION he latt t of JULY 
, SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA IN the latter part o A 
ee cat be addressed to the HEAD- MASTER. 
aa SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 30th. 


ee a 
HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established in 1897 by Miss J. F.GRUNER. __ 
sneipals: Miss J. F. GRUNER , Certificated Student of Girton College, 
! Frag an ne ‘Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
f University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention 
aid to healthful conditions of lie; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
poarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and 
ive at an elevaton of nearly S00ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss 
Welsh of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ. ;_parents of former pupils and others.— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luwitep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
S: ‘A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. j 
Larze grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste | by a highly qualified staff. 
m limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. i 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 
%rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£30 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
er annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also 
‘OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, éonfined 16 Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May 14th and 
15th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 
tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ITTINDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 


























The NEXT TERM WILL COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1901. 


NIVERS IT ¥ @ DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the — Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


\ OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Chureh of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House. £15; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRREDS, Bangor.~Terms, £35 a year. 7 

on particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


JELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
4 a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 

















S7. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS.— 
\D Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduetion for 
Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing 
air. Prep. for Professions, Business Life, & Universities. Private chapel, carpen- 
ters’ shop, swimming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &¢., apply HEAD-MASTER. 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

A) RECEIVESaFEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


{OLKESTONE.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Special 
A’ Class for Boys intended for Army and Navy Sides of Public Schools. 
Entire charge of Sons of Officers residing in India and Colonies.—For 
Prospectns and References apply, Rev. W. F. DUCKWORTH, M.A., Bowood 
House, Folkestone. 


MS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
w L _High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
VAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&e. University Examination & Inspection. 








} EAR PARIS—HOME for YOUNG PEOPLE with 


Po Swiss Protestant family of good social pésition. Detached house on 
ks of lake; boating, tennis, biercling. Excelient for acquiring a knowledge 


7 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL or 


MEDICINE rox WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 





_ The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1901. Students enter- 
on on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
ctoner. 

Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B. Ex- 
aminations of the University of London. Particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, 
&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.B. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


G ROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 
FOR LADIES. EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 

UNTIL JULY Ist, 1901, a certain number of MEMBERS will be ELECTED 
on payment of only HALF the usual ENTRANCE FEES. Intending Candi- 
dates should apply to the SECRETARY, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, for orders to 
view the Club. A large number of Bedrooms, besides Restaurant, Dining-room, 
Drawing-roam, Mombers’-room, Games-room, &c. The most convenient Club 
for Ladies shopping in Sloane Street. Gentlemen admitted as Guests. The 
BAND will play throughont the Season during Luncheon on SUNDAYS 
1.30 to 2.30, and Dinner on WEDNESDAYS 7.30 to 8.30. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL—ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
_ TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE llth and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the 
Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


PEAL-CARTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ear Sra. 


Thorough education. Individual attention. 
YS. Suecessful preparation for public exams. 
Highest references from parents of pupils. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on 
JUNE 20th and 2ist. Two at least will he tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors. 


OUNG GIRLS RECEIVED by a LADY (successful 
teacher for 10 years) in her well-appointed house, close to sea and 
Downs. Six pupils only. Suitable for backward o1 delicate girls. Trained 
certificated nurse in house. Fees very moderate.—Apply, for further par- 
ticulars, to “‘L. M.,” care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 
BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
Wo —Mr. A. A.OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—i41 Regent Street, W. 
































9) ger ttioea SCHOOL, UFFCULME, 
i DEVON.—First-class Preparatory (7-15). The Governors have 
sanctioned a considerable reduction for Boys entering during the Bi-centenary 
year. Also two Scholarships of £20 a year for Boys under 11. The Head- 
Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, offers a House Scholarship to a suitable 
candidate from Ayshford School.—H. C. PRIDEAUX, M.A., Head-Master. 
Rev. W. A. LEWIS, Uffculme Vicarage, Hon. Sec. to Governors. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 

residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 

—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, May 28th.—Particulars 
may be obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 


OH. MADCHENSCHULE OBERURSEL a. TAUNUS. 

—A lim. number of GIRLS RECEIVED as BOARDERS by the Head- 

Mistress. QO. has a good bracing climate and is close to Homburg v.d. Héhe & 

Frankfort-on-Maine. Res. teachers. Caref. education in all branches, incl. 

household training if des. Moderate terms; Germ. & Engl.; references.—Prosp. 
on appl. Fraulein WALTHER, Dr.Phil. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.¢. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford,and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys. 
Giris? EnGiisu, ForerGn ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


ATON’S bist OF SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, ls. ; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


ie INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Tta., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


| eco COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed -by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheflield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d., 






































of Fren¢h.—Particulars from Mrs. J., The Chestauts, Holgate Hill, York. 





EF 
2s. 3d., 4s. 64., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1901. : 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. : ; 

The Hospital contains a service of 730 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
ageregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. sels . 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. = 

For further particulars apply. personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarde i on application. : 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

&. ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 

Students entering in the summer are eligible to compete for the Science 
Scholarships of £150 and £60, awarded in October. 

A Scholarship of £50, open to University students, and other prizes and 
scholarships of the value of £500 are offered for annual competition. 

All appointments are open to students without extra payment. 

ijaclel slabeas for the examinations of the University of London are held 
throughout the year. 

‘Tutorial classes are held prior to the se¢ond and final examinations of the 
Conjoint Board in January, April, and July. 

A register of approved lodgings and of private families receiving boarders is 
kept in Secretary's office. 

Excellent day club accommodation is provided in the school] building, and an 
athletic ground at Chiswick. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. G. RENDLE 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


T.. MARY’S HOSPITAL ~MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION WILL COMMENCE on MAY ist, 1901. The 
Medical School is in close proximity to Paddington Station (G.W.R.), to the 
terminus of the Great Central Railway, and to severai stations of the Metro- 
politan, District, and Central London Railways. The Courses of Study are 
adapted to the requirements of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, and of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons ; special tuition 
being provided for the higher examinations without additional fees. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE.—One of £145, 
Two of £78 lis., One of £52 10s., and Two of £63 (open to Students from Oxford 
or Cambridge) will be awarded by Competitive Examination on September 24th 
and 25th, and Students entering in May are eligible to compete. ; 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Special Classes are held through- 
out the year, and candidates for the January Examination may join at the com- 
mencement of the Summer Session. 

For Calendar of the Medical School and further particulars apply to the 
Dean, Dr. H. A. CALEY, or to the School Secretary, Mr. B. E. MATTHEWS. 

i THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, Is, Id. 











zt, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 


PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer International 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 18s. 6d. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash,. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Piates. Special Wants 
List free —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








SS 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDG...............:0000 ... £40,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
" or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the LQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 
Bak i peeks Se a3 
LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE—LIFE~ENDOWMENTS=ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDS voy eee £9,711, 112, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Iusurances effected on most favourable terms. 











Heap OFFICES— 
4 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON, 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. leaving APRIL 23rd. 





SECRETARY. 5 Endsleizh Gardens. London, N.W. 





HE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please mention this paper) 
4) 5 & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE-ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Secon. 
hand). Also a large selection of “ 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY. AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E,C., LONDON: 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade. Manchester. ; 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO.; BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INgt1. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now réady, and will be sent post-free on application. ‘ 


} OOKS WANTED 25s. each  given.—“ Poetry for 
Children,”’ 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811; *‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
1209; Browning's ‘‘ Pomegranates.”: 1841; “‘Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; » Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,” 1858 or 1843; ‘‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols, ; 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘‘ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols, (Ist Ed.) ; “ Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862._BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS,.MSS., &¢.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO, 
AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CA'TALOGUED and promptly 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes~+AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 


RAS and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED— 
Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
ou every subject in all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
ost-free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
hooks purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR'S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


























OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC'S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautifnl and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Felicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, §.W. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
Loudoun: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationcrs’ Hali, Ludgate Hill. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Super Boyal §v:0, 8 pp. 
“THE QUEEN’S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Netes, Poems. and Letters 


cn the Queen that have appeared in 
The Spectator 
Price 6d. net; by post, 73d. 


To le obtained from SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO.,.at W. H. SMITH 


and SON’S Beokstalls, and-at all Bookselers’ and Newsagents’. 


London: 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street. Strand, W.0, 
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uk, JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
IMMENSE EDITIONS SOLD WITHIN SEVEN WEEKS OF 
EIGHT PUBLICATION.—NINTH LARGE EDITION ON PRESS. 
edicated to those inspired persons who quarrel among themselves 
whilst attempting to instruct the world by means of religious novels. 


THE MASTER SINNER. 
BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

rding to the Literary World the following lines were picked upin the Strand; 
= “THE MASTER SINNER” (John Long). 

- i d Christian was the first, | Then for a spell the Lord of Hell 

The Hall-xis 7 Stormed and holloaed ; Tn peace could eat his dinner ; 

L.. a the scene Corelli burst— But not for Long, who seized his prong 
xe Master Christian followed. And raised The Master Sinner. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING NOVEL. 


’ 

THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. 
arge First Edition was sold out on day of publication. 
Tho very Larg' Second Large Edition now ready. 

ing boldly into the arena which Mr, H. G. Wells has hitherto occupied 
sc eecetnsion ot all lesser figures, Mr. Fletcher has wovena Twentieth Century 
romance of world-believing scientific power into a dainty love-story with mar- 
vellous skill. It has been given to few to imagine, and fewer still to pourtray, 
ccenes 80 colossal, so tragic, as those around which Mr. Fletcher centres the 
vnterest of “The Three Days’ Terror.” 
a 

THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


VERONICA VERDANT: her Vanities. 
By MINA SANDEMAN. 6s. 


Daily Mail.—‘‘An amusing book from start to tinish, brisk, bright, well written.” 








SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
THE ROYAL SISTERS. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 6s. 

Morning Post.“ A most excellent romance, packed with incident and full of 
colour. One of those books that keep you out of your bed o’ nights, and leave 
with you an impression as of having witnessed with your own eyes a pageant 
full of gorgeous colour.” — : : ead ee 
’ FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL STORY. 

THE GOLDEN WANG-HO. 


‘ (Just published, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAULA,” 
LOMBARD. 
By VICTORIA CROSS. [Just published, 6s, 


“The story is pretty, pathetic, and artistically told,”—TRUTH. _ 
JENNER TAYLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARY BRAY X HER MARK. 
By the Author of “‘ Wanted~+A Hero.” 3s, 6d. 
Birmingham Gazette.—‘“‘A story to read from cover to cover, vigorously written, 
with touches of humour and pathos which hold the reader from first to last.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 























J. NISBET AND 60.’S LIST. 


TREASON AND PLOT: Struggles for 


Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. By Martin 
Home, Author of “‘ The Great Lord Burghléy,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BOLINGBROKE and HIS TIMES. 


By Watter Sicuer. With-Portraits, demy.8vo, 42s. 6d. net. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


and Life. By J. A. Hossor. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


VENGEANCE AS A POLICY IN 


AFRIKANDERLAND: a Plea for a New Departure. By Francis J. 
Dormer. Demy vo, 6s. 
“Ina trenchant style, Mr. Dormer, with a briatal and incisive frankness, lets 
in the light on the dark places of South African policy... To the serious 
student of recent South African history it is indispensable.”—Speaker. 














F. G. TAIT: a Record. Being his Life, 


Letters, aud Golfing Diary. By J. L. Low. With an Introduction by 
ANDREW LanG. Profusely Dlustrated, and with a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, 6s. 


‘Mr. Low’s record of Tait’s life is no unworthy monument to the gallant 
young soldier who fell at Koodoosberg.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“‘This is a volume of unusual interest and value.’”’—Globe. 
‘* There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essays that will not repay 
avy cultured reader's perusal.’’—Scotsman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEST END,” &e. 


THE JOURNAL OF A JEALOUS 


WOMAN. ANovel. By Percy Waite. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“As a comedy of modern manners..... it is admirable. Few of our social 
satirists have so light a touch or so true an instinct for a weak place as Mr. 
Percy White.”—Literature. 

“One of the cleverest works of fiction of recent years.’—Yorkshire Past. 











J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 











SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


On APRIL 16th.+With a Map and 10 Text Plans, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING 
LEGATIONS. 


Being the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A., 


Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scort, D.D., Lord Bishop in North China; 
for five years Acting-Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Peking, 





On APRIL 15th.—With Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A GENTURY ACO. 


Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 
By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 


Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 





NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


On APRIL 18th.With 12 Fall-page Tllustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ‘ Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” ‘ Little Anna Mark,” &e. 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper lus. 


trated Edition. By A. CONAN DOYI.E Author of ‘The White 
Company,” ‘The Great Boer War,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 





crown $vo, 3s. 6d, 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


ACARDINAL &-HIS CONSCIENCE 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. Cloth, és. 

LITERATURE.—" There is no preaching, no bearding of the Pope in the Vatican, 
no lurid picture of priestly immorelity—only a careful and, to our mind, 
extremely interesting unfolding of conflicting motives and subtle tnfluences 
which tend at last to @ true religious sympathy between husband and wife.... 
Its restraint and insight, its true and unforced pathos, its picturesque touches 
of deseription, and, we may add, its admirable style, aught to win for Mr. 
Basot the high place he cértainly deserves.” 


The JOURNAL of MRS. FENTON. 


IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES, 1826-1830. 1 vol. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The book is eminently readable, It certainly was 
well worth publishing, and should be valued for its vivid and accurate por- 
traiture no bless than its naive self-rerelation.’ 
SHEFFIELD INDFEPENDENT.—* Reading tt, you feel that you sce and know the 
people dese ribed, and understand the whole situation, just as we lL asif it had bcen 
worked up by the cleverest novelist.” 





NEW BOOK BY EARL PERCY. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By EARL PERCY, MEY. 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ An exceedingly able production, interesting for its 
fa¢ts and information, and valuable for its opinious and suggestions,” 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Obpysseus. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. ; 
SPECTATOR.—“ Odysseus’s book is far too brilliant to need the peculiar 
charm of the disowned. No one, however distinguished, need be ashamed to 
put his name to a study of modern ‘Lurkey at once so accurate and penetrating, 
and set forth with such exceptional literary talent, as the work before us. We 
cannot recall any recent book on the subject; and scarcely avy of the older 
authorities, of equal or even approximate merit.” 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES.—New Etlition, just out, with additional Plates, large crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. SECOND SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Rosert Hvutcaisox, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 

Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only 
intensely interesting, but amusing, A man of forty who reads it and goes his 
way unheeding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary.” 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce that on TUESDAY, 
APRIL 16th, he will publish 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
: OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 


*.* In these Letters this man of blood and iron appears 
in a strangely unfamiliar but deeply interesting aspect—as the 
tender husband, the anxious father, the country squire, and, 
above all, as a man with a deep religious feeling amounting at 
times to an almost superstitious belief in the divine direction of 
his small private affairs. The correspondence covers the whole 
term of Bismarck’s betrothal and marriage, and continues 
throughout his campaigns, kis many diplomatic missions, and 
his absences as Ambassador in the principal capitals of 
Europe. 

MR. HEINEMANN will publish on FRIDAY, APRIL 79th, a 
new and remarkable Novel, in one volume, price 


Six Shillings, 
VOYSEY, 


By RICHARD O. PROWSE. 


MR. HEINEMANN has just published a new Novel, in one 
volume, price Six Shillings, by DANIEL WOODROFFE, 


TANGLED TRINITIES, 


of which Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in the “Daily 
Telegraph’’:—‘‘It is a sad, bitter, poignant story, power- 
ful and well written.” 


London: WM. HETNEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G NM E S i A s Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOa,, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 


EPPS’S CoCo, 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOa,, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY 


JOSEPH GILLOTTs ~ 
STEEL PEyg 


PARIS, 1873, 
IRK BECK Bangx 
ESTABLISHED 185], ; 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane Lond 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000) 
PER CENT. INTEREST 
repayable on demand, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF 
a pag a 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

on the minimum monthly balances, w Teese 

below £100. ny SOO, SAGES 

The BLEKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars 

me 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





post-free. 





Ls 

ps. and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tuackeray, ; 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOL v 

CIATIONior BEFRIENDING YO ONG SASSO. 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinte} 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-ireo, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the mie 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, WC. 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towarl the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mull 
‘East, S.W. . 


SCALE OF CHARGES FoR 












ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAs, 
PRO. ccacsceustcscnsce Rs aoaten £1010 0 
TAN-Page: ccecvecvsscs atanee 5 5-0 
Quarter-Page ........ce. 212 6 
Narrow Colman .. csecsccecees 310 0 
AICO os stidcccvssteeeces 115 0 
Quarter-ColUMmn ...ccccccscece O17 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ... 0 
Inside Page 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average ticelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partot the United King- yearly. — terly. 
dom .. co ste, oe ee SC OS Oe 


Including postage to any 
of the ~ Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 1106..0153..078 





Applications for Copies of the SPLC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Now Reaiy.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


Av account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. | Es 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. cae 

By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. | 
“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated | 
lectures,.”’—Bookinan. | 
“Of curious interest from 
classical archaxology.’’—Sc 
“Extremely interesting | 
“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable than | 
that which a moder physician might be expected to possess. The lectures | 
give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by the general | 
reader about Epidaurus.”—~Oxjord Magazine. | 


| 
| 


TION. 
SALISBURY GOVERNMENT. 
Geese vn oF Inpia. 

; A J ‘ UEEN VICTORIA. 

the point of view of medical science as well as of 


ot 


an. By TI . 
"Glasgow Herald, By Theodore Dodd 






THE CRISIS. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS of No. 2, APRID, 1901. 
SENTIALS OF THE HovusinG QuvueEs-| MAGNANIDMITY. 
By C. M. Knowles. 


| Unton RELIEF FOR THE AGED Poor.|Poem: THE Most Hira. 


THE DECLARATION OF War. 
104 Pages. 
To be obtained, to order, from Bookse Bo 
London: WATTS & CO., 17 Johuson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Anno Domrnr 1900. 

THREATENING DANGERS OF THE NI¥ 
| CENTURY. 

| Nores, &c. 

By Derz 
| havin. 


| 
Price 6d., by Post 73d. 
lers and all Bookstalls 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


By JOHN METCALFE. | 





With Introduction by Cuartes Booty. 2s, 6d. net. 


London: Suirxrx, Marsuart, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. £ 
RIDGE WHIST: 
Game Clearly Explained and Taught by Reason instead of by Rule alone. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. e 
same Author (and uniform with “Bridge Whist” in size, plan, and price)s 
**Solo Whist”’ and ‘Scientific Whist.”’ 
London: L. Urcotr Git, 170 Strand, W.C 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


LIMITED, 








NOTICE,—The FIRST EDITION being nearly »| 


SECOND IMPRESSION will | ' 
areeee: * ‘Two SIDES OF 


be ready immediately, 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900. A_QUESTION, 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G.,, By MAY SINCLAIR. 6s. 


“Belongs to a high order of imag rinative fiction......For many readers, and 








Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. perhaps for those best worth having, these excellent stories will be i inspiring as 
| well as convincing.” —Athenzum. 
With Illustrations and Maps, Svo, 8s. 6d. net. } ‘Two stories of undoubted power......clever and adroit......abounds in a, 


| felicity of phrase, for the most part humorous, that we dwell on with muc 
Times.—‘ The story is told in a bright vag Sogn carries the reader along with | plea ng eheunty digr the method itself.” — Weekly Register. 
unflagging interest ; for Mr. Big sham has the supreme merit of never being “In Miss Sinclair we have that pleasing phenome noB, a woman who is an 
tedious. artist pure and simple...... she is besides a story-teller......Hers is withal an 
es ssenti ally feminine charm,”’—Outloo 


‘A volume we are glad to have re ad," "—Daily News. 
THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 


the Phenomenology of Ethics. By ALFrep Epwarp Taytor, 
Aecitant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy at the Owens College, Man- 
chester. 8vo, 10s. net. 


DISEASE IN PLANTS. By Professor 
H. Marswatn Wasp, Sc.D., F.R.S, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Nature Sev is 











‘A very brilliant book.”—Star 
. « Pay above the averag ve," —Man: hester Guardian, 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. 
» By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


“This is Mrs. Hinkson’'s best nore!.”"—World. 
‘ Another delig shi ful story of Irish life.”"—Morning Post, 
“ This is the most vivacious of her stories.” —Bookman. 














! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ag, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. |THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE, 


TALTER W. ROUSE BALL. Crown S8vo, 10s. net. = 
By WALT ssieiiesinedsinthe By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 


eens ee 








“The story is emphatically good reading, and there is no falling off in the 


THE MENO OF PLATO. - Bdited, inimitably fresh and vigorous descriptien ‘of the high seas by fair and foul 


$ 3 s 6 weather.”—Saturday Review. — ; 
— poe y=4 4 Ee cae” - aan rok ae Fe ‘“* Mr. Russell has done nothing better.”— World. 
(aes: ee Se . yah te : oT “ Let us thank Mr. Russell for another rattling tale.’—Daily News, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 7 LH E Ss | N O E 
DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. JASPER STANDISH. 


y “RITA.” 6s. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT.” ; 
‘ Who shall describe the skill of ‘ Rita’ and who shall set it down?” 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. “« Rita’ is a past-mistres min the ‘craft of story- making... This story ‘goes: , 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. Pictorial cloth, 6s aes “What more could one desire ?’"—Globe, Manchester Guardian 
Se con ition. 
MORNING POST.—“ An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr. 
Cobban is a born novelist......he h 10s produced as entertaining a yarn as we have 
come across for many a long day. 
ECHO.—* The Ge olden ‘Tooth’ may be recommendéd with confidence.” 
DAILY NEWs.—“ People who like reading stories of murders with heen $ — 
sequent unravelment of thei r mystery by the suspicion of pr oof and inno 


‘THROUGH SIBERIA. 
of each char acter in turn will enjoy ‘The Golden Tooth.’ The story my t told 


with energy.’ , 
ACADEMY.—“A quick, bustling story. Mr. Cobban knows how to write and By J. STADLING, 
how to arouse the reader's interest straightway.’ . 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Cobban’s plot is worked out with great skill, Fully Illustrated. Demy Svo, 18s. 
and holds the reader to the end. 











“Tyteresting and instructive in the highest degree, and we cordially re 
; commend it.”"—-Ou! peer that } at Sout Sib 
rel 5S a a ry ¥y ¢ 
DORA RUSSELL’S LATEST NOVEL. Nanlnbeaaimaicaiiititnminbi nn rest. 


A GREAT TEMPTATION “ The present volume takes a position distinct and distinguished.”"—dAcade 
¥ 
By the Author of ‘‘ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘‘A Torn-Out Page.” 


— THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ The story is told with considerable powcr 
aud the struggle between love and duty strikes a note in which Miss Russell is By A. G. Braptey. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 1: 


see her b | 
GEN ILEWOMAN —* Will be read with interest by all admirers of Dor at WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. The Black Re- 
! 


public of Hayti. By HeskeTH Pricuarp. Fully Iustrated, demy 8v0, 12s. 











Russell.” 
Hegarty — is ‘S "hook is thorousil ‘es which he Ips to 
make Dora Russell po I € , | 
Daub Ms Si ora iil soa Sage tet Toe v» »/ STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND FAMILY HISTORY. 


large class of readers Lhe story is quite readable,” By J. Horace Roun, M.A, Demy 8vo cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


SEVEN POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, TRUTHS NEW AND OLD, Hy the Venerable 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT. | wucas®hceve. EPHEMERA aeenreaes 
A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS. By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 7s. 6d. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN. | u Mi ere are 1 no yt many poi ints con nected with the well-being, the interests, ani 


LOVE HAS NO PITY, = ®¥ FREDERICK LANG. | inaoyewdence of literature more important then those raised by DMr. Collins” 


SHYL ASTR 
OOK OF TNE Grins me! MODERN ASTRONOMY: 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS. By SARAN TY ILER. | Being Some Account of the Revolution of the Last Quarter of 


the Century. 


SECOND LOVE. By T. W. SPEIGHT. By H. H. TURNER, F.RS., 
By M DE gouRcy Saviliau Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
CRU EL CALU M NY, sf gy u Crown Svo, fully Mustrated, 6s. net. 


rire rf a yal 


u 


London: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 BouvEgIE STREET, E.C, 2 WHITEHALL. GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 
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MR. MURRAY 
has dust Published the Following Works. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE C.LV. IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. Dedicated by permission to Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.U., 
K.G. By Major-General Henry Macxrsyon, Grenadier Guards, Colonel 
Commanding the Corps. With Illustrations, Plans, and Roll of the Reg- 
ment, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA : their 


Economie and Social. Condition. Edited by the South African Native 
Races Committee. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 

This volume is the result of the labours of the South African Races Com: 
mittee, formed in 1899 with the approval of certain well-known persons in 
South Africa intimately acquainted with and interested in the condition of the 
Natives. Assistance has been received from @ Jarge number of. Magistrates, 
employers of labour, inspectors of natives, and missionaries. As the object in 
view has been to make an impartial investigation into matters concerning 
which only ex parte statements are generally accessible, care has been taken to 
collect evidence from authorities of all shades of opinion. The volume contains 
information at first hand, not obtainable elsewhere, respecting the present 
position of the labour question, the land tenure of the natives, and other 
matters of great interest at the present time. 


THE LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE. OF THE 


RT. HON. HUGH CULLING EARDLEY -CHILDERS. By his Son, 
Lieut.-Col. Spencer Cuiipers, R.E.,C.B. With numerous Portraits and 
Iilustrations, 2 vols. demy dvo, 28s. 

«A volume of historic value and interest.”-—Outlook. 

“* This biography has appeared at a most opportune time, abounding as it does 
in interesting correspondence concerning various schemes for the reform of the 
Navy anid Army.”—Morning Post. . 

“A book of considerable literary merit, and of interest both persona] and 
political.”—Glasgow Hera'd. 


THE BIRDS OF SIBERIA. A Record of a 


Naturalist’s Visits to the Valleys of Petchora and Yenesei. By the late 
Henry SEEBOHM. With the Author’s latest Corrections. With numerous 
Illustrations, large 8vo, 12s. net. 

Mr. Henry Seebohm’'s two volumes, ‘‘ Siberia m Europe and “Siberia in Asia,"’ 
have been out of print for several years. . It: was the author’s intention to 
amalgamate the two into one, omitting the more ephemeral portions, and so 
forming one book, giving the result of his ornithological travels and researches 
in the North. He had made cousiderable progress with the work at the time 
of his death, and the revision has now been completed. 





WILD WALES. By Georce Borrow. A 


New Edition. With a Photogravure and 12 Illustrations by A. &. Hart- 
Rick... ‘Large crown &vo, 6s. Be 





ON PETER’S ISLAND. A New Novel of 


Bussian Life. By AntavR BR. Rores and Mary E. Ropes, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE 


CHAPEL IN ROME. By (Miss) Evetyy Marcu Puiviipps. With 24 
Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 





THE BODY OF CHRIST: an Enquiry into 


the Institution and Doctrine of the Holy Communion. By the Rey. 
CuakLes Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

«« The volume Canon Gore has just published on this sacred and momentous 
subject does him, as we think, much honour, and ought to render valuable ser 
vice to the peace of the Church......It is in no way polemical...... Exhibits great 
openness of mind and freshness of thought.’—Times. 





THE REFORMATION: a Religious and His- 


torical Sketch. By the Rev. J. A. Barincroy, M.A. Demy vo, 12s. uet. 


INTER AMICOS. A Correspondence between 


the late James Martineau, LL.D., and Professor Knight, chiefly on the 
Doctrines of Unitarianism and the Trinity. Crown 8yvo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 


including Bengal, Bombay and Madras, The Punjab, N.W. Proviuces, 
Rajputana, The Native States, Assam, Cashmere, and Burma. With 55 
Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. Fourth Edition, Revised to Date, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 20s. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two 


LYSBETH. 








Parts. By W. Mansrietp Pootr, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, and Micuer Becker, Pro 
fessor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of * L Allemand Commercial” 
and “‘ Lectures Pratiques d Allemand Moderne.” With a Map: 

PART I. Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, arranged ina manner suited tor practical Teaching, 
and containing in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special! | 
reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PART Il., comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly | 
announced. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S List 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-199). 


By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A, 
LIBRARIAN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of 
the Queen’s Reign. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,* The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supple. 
mentary.Chapter) is reproduced from the Illustrated Edition issued 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co. in 1897. 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter. was read tg 
H.M. Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her, 


A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


(THE BOER WAR). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SPECTATOR: 


* This is one of the most striking and-veadable books we have yet 
read in regard tu the war:..:.. Lhe author of these letters knows wiat 
he means and means that yow shall know it too. and henéea delightful 
sense of vigour and vitality. There is not a dull or languid page from 
airst to last, and he will be an exceptional reader who will be able tn 
put it down till he has got to the last page......But though the book is 
capital reading, it isa great deal more than that. Its chief point of 
interest consists in the fact that the writer has noted the essential 
military lesson of the war, and has not been afraid of his discovery,” 











Crown 8vo. ds. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE. BOER WAR, 
By ADALBERT COUNT STERNBERG. 
With Introduction by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENDERsOoy., late 
Director of Intelligence, Headquarter Statf, South Africa. 

“‘Very chatty and written in an impartial spirit......Count Steruberg’s 
evidence is worth more than all the theories of foreigners who have not been at 
the front. He declares that no Continental army would have done better than 
the English with the same, or even somewhat greater numbers......* Previously, 
he says, ‘I had Continental ideas with regard to English troops, but'I have 
been converted.’ ’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

«« Count Sternberg is a fire-eater; he is like the mediwval free-lance, and loves 
fighting for its own sake.. .._In passage after passage he extols the valour and 
stubbornness of the British soldier, and he has plenty of praise too for the British 
otticer.....he book has a valuable introduction by Lieut.-Colonel G, F, R. 
Henderson, in which he replies to the strictures of foreign military critics ina 
particularly thorough aud caustic manner.”—Daily Mail, 








With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. : 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 


A FRAGMENT. 
By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
“This ‘Fragment’ carries us little beyond the fringe of Professor Mar 
Miiller’s brilliant career, but there is enough of it to make one wish that there 
lad been a great deal more.” —Scotsman. 





With 17 Portraits, Svo, 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE 


LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 
By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS: 
a Forecast. By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
4s. 6d. net. fone 

CONTENTS :—Inventive Progress—Natural Power— Storage of 

Power—Artificial Power—Road° and Rail—Ships—Agriculture— 

Mining—Domestic—Electric Messages, &c.—Wariare—Music—Art 

and News—Invention and Collectivism. : 


RONALD’S FAREWELL, and other Verses. 
By GreorGE Birp, M.A., Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Feap. 
svo, 4s. 6d. net. ; 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 
A Tale of the Datch. By H. 
" RIDER HaGGarRD. With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb 
Hood. Crown $vo. 6s. _ 











BALLAST. A Novel. By Myra Sway. Crown 
8vo, 6s. , 
«<« Ballast’ will do good by its exposure of the havoc which drinking habits 





| work among women. Keen observation, an insight into character, and the 


rare power of telling a story of unflagging ‘interest, distinguish the book, and 
make it well worth reading.’"—Ezaminer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSssessssssosesosos 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Personal Record 


of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Horpicu, K.C.1.E. Mlustrated, demy &vo, 


P the most important work on frontier topography that has lately 


o the general public.” Literature. : : 
been presented ‘a jnepiriting from cover to cover, it will assuredly take its 


ace aS »lassical work on the history of the Indian frontier.”—Pilot. _ 
P er pe forge els long remain the standard authority.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE ENGLISH TURF. By CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, lds. 

«As arecord of horses and courses, this work is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the Turf. It is crammed with sound information, and with reflec- 
tions and suggestions that are born of a thorough knowledge of on. 

—ncolsman, 


MODERN ABYSSINIA. By A.B. Wynps. With a Map 


da Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. : ; 
«tee most valuable contribution that has yet been made to our knowledge 


ssinia.” hester Guardian. 
of Abyssinia.” — Manche: : - . Bie | ie 
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